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BITBRATUBRA. 


USE THE PEN. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER. 





Use the pen, there’s magic in it, 
Never let it lag behind ; 

Write thy thought, the pen can win it 
From the chaos of the mind. 

Many a gem is lost for ever 
By the careless passer-by ; 

But the gems of thought should never 
On the mental pathway lie. 


Use the pen, reck not that others 
Take a higher flight than thine ; 
Many an ocean cave still smothers 
Pearls of price beneath the brine ; 
But the diver finds the treasure, 
And the gem to light is brought, 
So, thy mind’s unbounded measure 
May give up some pearl of thought. 


Use the pen, the day’s departed, 
When the sword, alone, held sway, 
Wielded by the lion-hearted, 
Strong in battle! where are they ? 
All unknown the deeds of glory 
Done of old by mighty men, 
Save the few who live in story, 
Chronicled by Sages’ pen. 


Use the pen, the Sun above us, 

By whose aid the chemist’s art 
Stamps the forms of those who love us, 

Showing us their counterpart, 
Cannot hold a higher power 

Than within the pen enshrined, 
When, with wisdom for its dower, 

It daguerreotypes the mind. 


Use the pen, but let it never 
Slander Truth with death-black ink ; 4 
Let it be thy best endeavour, 


But to write what good men think ;— mat 


8o, thy words and thoughts securing 
Honest ) saga from learning’s tongue, 
May, in time, be as enduring 
As the strains which Homer sung. 


THE SUNKEN ROCK: 


A TALE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 





The Mediterranean Sea occupies that place in maritime life which it 
doesin geography. Its associations are all of the earth and of worldly 
things: you enter and leave it as if by a gate, between those pillars of 
Hercules beyond which all were unknown waters to the ancients. It 
has none of that grave, mysterious earnestness which belongs to the 
great ocean, with its protracted solitudes, its nameless conflicts, its dan- 
gers unforeseen. To the present day, in truth, the open main and this 
miniature remain in strong contrast, as two separate schools of experi- 
ence: for from the sunny rock of Gibraltar to the black and roaring 
Euxine, the Mediterranean mariner is at best but a coaster or ferryman, 
a child of luck or rstition, an animal at once simple and cunning— 
voluptuous like th ian and Spaniard, or savage like the Greek, the 
Moor, and the Turk 7" short, to use the graphic idiom of a nautical 
wit, “* your mariner is always next door to a marine!” He still steers 
an alee the stars, without need of compass, quadrant, or chronome- 
ter, dodging from point to point, sheltering behind the capes and 
islands, scudding when a gale arises with scarce a rag of sail before it, 
or hauling it down altogether, and governed by a sort of dumb instinct 
as to the weather of a region where all is sudden and changeable as in 
# mountain lake. National character and ideas, all the time, continue 
here little more modified by seafaring habits, than if each race of men 
had stayed at home. The italian or Spaniard in a storm ceases his ex- 
ertions, wrings his hands, and vows taper after taper to the Virgin for 
assistance; the Greek rows Seonrneny for the land, and in case of a 
safe issue, cuts off his hair to holy Nicholas ; while the Turk cuts away 
topsail and topgallant-sail from aloft, instead of furling them, and then 
commits himself with sullen resignation to his destiny. 

During the last great European war,the Mediterranean, of old mingled 
with human blood, became the battle-field where civilised nations de- 
— their final struggles ; and there is this to be said for war at sea, 

~ while it leaves behind no wounded, and arrays bostility in some- 
. at of a sublimer guise, it at the same time tramples down no harvest- 

elds, breaks in upon no busy city, and leaves simple cottagers to sleep 
securely. It was then that Nelson chased the fleet of Villeneuve for 
} er through the Atlantic in vain, to find him at length back near 
~~ algar 5 and as the contest thickened towards the Mediterranean, it 
nc pay to the conditions of a drawn duel there, to leave the open 
eee e for discovery and commerce, when Napoleon had no more 
os Ps to spare, But if Cesar’s legionaries, long ago, were taken by 
- oe to find their galleys left high and dry at ebb of tide—a trick of 
aa eer they knew nothing about before—in this land-girt sea, 
a - hand, your sailor fresh from true-blue water has always 
aren —_ tolearn, and perhaps a few of his bluff, thorough- 
many peni — give up. From the complicated arrangement of its 
: nsulas, promontories, and islands, as well as the very nature 
ranean has b the hydrography or ground navigation of the Mediter- 
there still Aste at all times precarious, and the accuracy of charts 
and 2 bright a rt than elsewhere: so that ‘‘ a wet-hand lead 
appliances of s, uw aoe chere almost to exclude those other chief 
is deopead pos d the ~ ip which are in requisition as soon as the pilot 
and her allies, on Aer apa stowed. The merchant vessels of Britain 
together, under rotecume? from port to port, were obliged to sail close 
channel, and fol owing of their armed convoy, keeping the mid- 
the trader more anxiens ~ qnctherin the well-known paths like sheep ; 
for his prey or his antagoni ston his foe, the man-of-war more eager 
and as for the communieatis » than to notice any object less remarkable; 
local acquaintance, such i ~ of experience between nations, or from 


as it was to be looked for. 


rmation was probably as little in request 
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Levant brig, a rich Barcelona Canane or a Leghorn hermaphrodite 
schooner, dropped off in some mysterious way out of the very middle of 
the convoy, it was attributed to the dark night, to some sly vilgeved 
or to the gale acting upon an ill-formed craft. Even when a fine sloop- 
of-war, or a frigate or two were lost, and supposed to have gone ashore, 
or to have foundered with all hands, the fatal spot proved to be one 
everybody had heard of, and no one mentioned: but they were used to 
it, and the affair was put down amongst the casualties. : 

Captain James Grove, of his Britannic majesty’s ship Thetis, was fa- 
mous even amongst his sharp brother commanders as a keen cruiser, a 
daring ‘ cutter-out,” but at the same time a cool, prudent hand in car- 
rying his purposes into execution, except that, rather than give in to 
a Frenchman of what size soever, he would see himself blown out of 
the water, or his enemy what the Jack-tars quaintly call ‘ blowed.” 
Added to which, he was a perfect gentleman, and of course a thorough 
sailor—channel-bred, ocean-bred—in short, bred all over, by actual 
experience, while knowing the Mediterranean well. Grove was, in 
fact, one of those first-rate specimens of the British seaman that the time 
produced, with all his merits and all his defects, amongst which the 
present age might probably number the excess of that bulldog tenacity, 
and that contempt of abstract views, wherein lay much of our naval 
success. Most of the cruising ships on the station were now being re- 
called, as at this period there was but little left for them todo: and 
the gleanings of the harvest were reserved for a few men of interest, 
chiefly young scions of aristocracy, to whom the field was new. Many a 
gallant spirit that had greeted these bright waters with a smile, was 
going home to rust ashore on half-pay, or amidst the North-Sea blasts, 
the long gales which blow fiercely round the southern capes, or the 
wearisome vicissitudes of the tropics, to remember their Mediterranean 
days with a sigh. 

The Thetis had long had her copper washed by its short, sharp waves, 
so that she daily expected her orders home, and was lying quietly at 
anchor off the harbour of Malta ; when, after the arrival of a new sloop- 
ef-war from England, the admiral’s Seer one evening signalled des- 
patches, along with the familiar telegraphic numbers, by which Cap- 
tain Grove’s presence wasrequired on board the seventy-four. The 
thought of home, perhaps more easily forgotten than elsewhere in these 
regions, with their continual excitement, and their varying tempera- 
tures—one gliding almost insensibly into the other—began to realise 
itself as the captain’s gig pulled swiftly towards the line-of battle 
ship, hugely looming at her anchors, between the frigate and the broad 
blue offing of the eastern sea ; while the last red glimmer of the sun, 
drpoping behind Malta, brought out its black mass of land from beyond, 
fringing its outline with crimson, which imperceptibly melted into the 
purple knee which floated above. The heavy yards of the ships looked 
whiter, and the buoy over the anchor ofthe seventy-four was dipping 
ahead of her in the first pulses of the land-wind from Sicily. The fire 
the admiral’s evening gun flashed from one of her ports as the boat 
lay under her gangway ; then were heard the bells fromthe many church- 
es and convents in the town of Valetta, beginning to jingle musically 
after its deep sound had boomed away to leeward; the large, clear eve- 
ning star was out above the dim lights on shore; and the British ensign, 
with its deep-blue field, and the flag of St George, with its white ground 
and red cross, could be seen lazily half unfolding as they caught the 
breeze. Then England, with her sober aspect and less brilliant climate, 
returned as it were mildly,even onsuch rude hearts as were gathered 
along the fore-bulwarks of the frigate ; for hardy tars might have been 


| seen looking out towards the flag-ship, in anxious speculation as to what 


was passing there ; or clustering together to talk of wives, sweethearts, 
and friends, and how they might soon be able to spend their prize-money 
ina good, honest, English way. All were, for the first time for two or 
three years, stirred up by what looked like an actual turning home- 
wards ; nota few swearing, with true nautical caprice, that for their 

rt, ** next to your flat-topped houses, your white walls, and your in- 
ernal blue sky, they hated your weather that’s neither too warm nor 
too cold!” When the captain’s gig had again reached the ship, how- 
ever, and in little more thanan hour her capstan was manned to heave 
up anchor, her crew were too much accustomed to naval procedure to 
— in their home-speculations after a departure so sudden: and the 
orty-four was soon standing out under all sail to seaward ; every one 
but the commander seemingly in complete ignorance as to her destina- 
tion. 

It was well past the end of summer, when the regular alternation 
of winds, so familiar to the seamen especially in that region of the Med- 
iterranean, began to be affected by other influences ; but for the first 
three or four days the Thetis, with her head turned north-westward 
made good progress up the broad channel that intervenes between the 
Tunisian capes and the coast of Sicily ; still receiving the strong sou- 
therly air each morning, the western zephyr in the afternoon, and the 
cool, fresh, north-eastern night-breezes from the distant shores of Italy, 
spent and weakened in their passage across the yet ampler waters of 
the Italian sea, with intervals of light calm, in which her sails would 
catch hot, fitful puffs, or transient squalls, off the great African desert— 
memorials of the past sirocco. 

The frigate, however, was one distinguished for her sailing qualities, 
and she was already far up towards the wide reach between Sicily and 
Sardinia, as if bound for Naples, when she encountered a st Z- 
gale, or north-easter, which, after she had continued to beat up close- 

auled against it for an hour or two, kept her during the next after- 
noon and night driving to leeward under Nee three reefed topsails, and 

itching on the short, angry seas till morning, though ha too far 

m the land to bein any danger, When the gale broke fell, as 
it did amidst the quick and struggling light of dawn, the shook 
the reefs out of her topsails, altering her course a 
to its previous inclination ; and inspiriting enough it was, , to 
the sailor’s heart in her officers of the watch, as the stately ship baf- 
feted the waves in clouds of white spray from her weather-bow, her 
long yards dotted with hardy seamen crowding in to descend the rig- 
ging, her tall, broad sheets of canvass shaking into steadfastness before 
the force of the wind, and the female figure at her bows stretching its 
arm in antique grace over the turbulence below, as if the old sea god- 
dess from whom she took her name were once more seen controlling 
the froward monsters of the deep, in all their Protean shapes—that 
brute strength of nature which yields ever to higher influences and to 
divine behests. While the sun lifted his glorious orb through the scat- 
tered mist to windward, brightening the nig. wet sides of the frigate, 
and glittering along the range of quarter-deck guns as she rolled, the 
wind shifted gradually round in her favour, as the usual morning 
breze resumed its power, and the Mediterranean surges, though still agi- 
tated, soon rose beautifully blue again; the Thetis leaning over as she 
anew began to urge her former course towards the Italian Channel. 
The well-known azure peaks of acape somewhere near Algiers had 
been purposely brought visible before, as a point of “ departure :” but 
with unusual care, as if it was desired that the utmost nautical preci- 
sion might guide her ensuing progress; and the curiosity of ‘all on 
board was again excited as to the particular object of the eruise. 














If, by chance, an unlucky Smyrna-man or a 


The first cold tints of daybreak next morning-watch found the fri- 
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te still out of sight of land, although, by the rate of her 

uring the last twenty-four hours, far off indeed from where the sun 
had Jast risen upon her. The brisk south-westerly breeze continued 
to sw across to her larboard quarter, raising the expanse ef water 
into lively little surges, whose heads were scarce crisped with foam, 
while they swelled up from purple hollows to glitter in the level ra- 
diance, with of emerald green ; on the ship’s other side the whole 
sea came out, from her very bends to the sky, in one semi- 
circle, hemmed by a keener rim of light, bey which the sun shot up 
his dazzling orb with a blaze of splendour ble. The frigate 
was cats moi tor shee the breeze, a ae is oes eas: 4 
merely expa er three broad to » jib, 8 er, to its in- 
fluence, her courses being hauled es map rails, ‘and the loftier 
furled on the yards; nor, as it brushed the whole wide surface into 
one rounded floor of sparkling and restless blue, was there any addi- 
tion made to her spread of canvas ; so that the Thetis moved but gently 
ahead, with every point in her hull and uy gear sending the 
rays of sunlight as they ‘om upon her, like one weakened by the 
arrows of Apollo of old. Her decks, however, were newly washed 
down ; and, as usual before their drying up, the officers and men of the 
watch alone occupied their respective positions aft and forward; the 
former, visible here and there about the quarter-deck, looking aloft or 
seaward with variously-modified airs of occupation, ready for the visit 
of their superiors; the latter clustered idly in the bows, care- 
lessly over the side, or walking backwards and forwards in the gang- 
ways. On this occasion, indeed, amongst that portion of the frigate’s 
crew now on deck, a greater variety and excitement of feeling prevailed 
than was externally discernible through the usual rep manner 
of British sailors, whose idea of manly indifference is so opposed to all 
empressement as to be sometimes ludicrous. The mixture of dissatis- 
faction and curiosity was chiefly brought out by off-hand remarks .and 
quaintly-speculative comments on the procee of those above them, 
with an originality which was far from displaying itself in the more 
restricted calculations of the quarter-deck. 

«« What are we a-losing this here good breeze for,” said one; ‘‘ an’ 
in a couple of hours more it’ll no doubt be dead calm ?” 

“ Ay, ’mate, said a fine black-bearded topman ; “‘ but what’s the skip- 
per ajter? that’s the main p’int, ye know, Tom.” 

“« Well, to my thinking now,” answered the other, ‘‘ I shouldn’t won- 
der if the captain’s got nought to do with this here short canvas we're 
under; an’ its all owin’ to cautious Carey yonder, the second luff, as is 
al’ays feared for white squalls of a mornin’. Why, what the blessed 
can we be arter but right up for Naples, Jack ?” 

« Phew!” said the topman again. ‘Catch slas Jim Grove with- 
out a cue of his own, or the hooker under canvas he don’t know about ! 
I bet ye a week’s grog, "mates, he’s got word o’ some French merchcnt- 
man, or mayhap @ frigate, at sea hereabouts; an’ afore long, take my 
word for it, see somé’at smart. Why, bless ye! heels or 4 
side, the saucy Thetis ‘Il have her; or if it comes to a cut-out, our 
skipper’s not the man for to Say hold on, ye know !” “ 

very eye was here instinetively turned to the horizon again, one 





point or two nearer: 


head and another stooping or stretching to see past the complicated 
hamper of the ship, through which the blue line of distance shone so 
clear, however, with its superincumbent space of air, that the least 
speck could not have esca the experienc lance of the sailors ; and 
all faces were finally raised for a moment aloft to where the look-out, 
on the foretop-gallant-yard, with his arms folded on the white spar, 
leant contemplatively over it, like some spectator from a purer sphere ; 
one saw his keen eyes gleam, and his head turn against the blue atmos- 
phere to survey the semicircle behind, from which his voice would have 
fallen like no earthly call. 

«* What does you think o’ the consarn, old Ship ?” said Tom, address- 
ing the elder of two stout, salt-looking old tars, who had been rolling 
to and fro along the gangway in separate conversation, while alternate- 
ly leaving and approaching the group. 

* As how, lad?” said the veteran, endeavouring not to appear too 
much softened by the complimentary appeal to his authority. 

‘* Why,” answered Tom, “ here’s Jack Brown an’ a lot more will have 
it there’s some’at more i’ the wind than a trip to Naples this bout ; cause 
why, ye see, jist by reason the eraft’s got a little less cloth airing nor 
or’nary! Now, what d’ye make on it yerself, old Ship ?” 

“ Well,” a the old sailor, turning one eye aloft, “it’s hard to 
say, Tom, my lad, cruising canvas it be, ye know!” 

*«In course,” said Tom, glancing contemptuously at his companions ; 
** in course—that’s all !” 

*« Any word of a Frenchman hereabouts ”” asked several eagerly. 

“ Lord love ye, ’mates !” said Ben, ‘‘ I don’t fancy there’s two French 
sticks together almost 0’ this side the Gut !” 

* So saysI!” interrupted Tom; “a blue look-out enou 
prizes!” And the ota atcention of the circle gave way 


for more 
‘ ‘ a general 
expression of disappointment. 









“* You talks 0’ prizes though, shipmates,” resumed an’ no 
wonder either, seein’ a man tires o’ ploughin’ brine fi at all. 
But you young chaps don’t think much o’ them a hard 
knocks first, or a tough chase; whereas an ould hand like me, why he’s 
seen enough on that ’ere sort ’o thing to sick of it. Now, as for the 
war, mates, I’m in doubt we've 4 last shares it’ll bring us; 
*cause why—there was over a auling at it. Thesooner we've 

, to my notions, the better ‘ 

- That's neither here nor there though, old Ship !”’ remarked a 
sailor. 

« Why, mates,” continued the old seaman more significantly than ever 
“« what ‘ud ye thinkifso be there was more prizese to be ereabouts 
nor would buy the whole o’ France twenty times over, an’ that without 
never @ shot nor more canvas set than we has just now ; and what ’s 
more without pickin’ other folks” pockets ? for, d’ye see, I’m blessed if 
it ha’n’t gone tomy heart at times for to chuck about them shiners as 
some poor French devil’s lost, an’ him doin’ no harm to no one, besides 
bein’ clapped in jail ashore, with mayhap a wife and babies at home, 


mind 5S : 
“Why, for that matter,” said the foretop-man, although somewhat 
gna ‘*mayhap you takes your turn: its all a toss-up, old 
nm 

“But what’s that you says about prizes, Ben?” exclaimed the rest 
pressing closer. ; 2 J 

«“ Why,” continued he, looking round him, and pointing to the glitter- 
ing expanse of sunlit waters, ‘‘ what d’ye fancy this here Middy-tarra- 
nean, as we're afloat upon, is?” A question to which the puzgled faces 
of his hearers naturaly returned no other answer than to glance around 
at it again, and back to the speaker. “ It’s not like the reg’lar oshun, 
as they calls blue water, look ye, ‘mates; cause why, I’ve gailed on it 
this four year come Christmas, an’ never knowed the rights of the thing 
till t’other week off Malta I chances for to over haul a book that the 
captain’s stoo’rd lends me one night, which it let me into the matter. 
D’ye see, in ould times the whole 0’ them coasts an’ ileyands all round, 
they’d got as many kings an’ empyrores as the whole world has now-a- 





days ; and as thick of towns, steeples, an’ natives 2s Lunnun’s self, with 
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ts nor they knowed what to do with in sich narrow waters. 
Giveoe. they didn’t know how to handle’em ; and as soon ~" bit 
of a breeze or a white squall gets up, down they went : besides fig ting 
like so cats many when ever they’d meet. So in course, ’mates, In oc 
days there was nothing but wracks an’ ill-luck went on; bein’ as rich as 
Jews, they didn’t mind, an’ they builds more; though through or 4 the 
raft got smaller and poor, like what ye sees now. Now ifye just aru one 
under this here sea, or dry up the water, why, ‘mates, it ud ys ing 
more but a reg lar sprink ie 0 gould cups an’ coins, jowels an _—e 8, 
an’ what not. Now here is we right in the track for ould Room, where 
them auncient fleets used for to steer along shore, an what I axes is— 
d’ye think Captain Grove’s the man to waste wind, time, an trouble for 
nothing?” Here the grizzly-haired old tar squirted his tobacco-juice in- 
to the scuppers, and looked round in triumph. ‘* Hows’ever, ‘mates, 
continued he, “all this an’t neither here nor there—for I tell ye what, 
Ben Bryce an’t the lubber for to guess i’ dark that fashion—I knows 
some’at toclinch the matter pretty sartain! . 

*“ Ay, ay, old Ship!” eagerly exclaimed the crowd of seamen at the 
pitch of interest, and turning their ears to listen more intently, while 
every eye was fixed sideways on the talkative veteran; ‘‘ what’s that, 
Ben ?” 


‘Here's the p’int, lads,” said he; *‘ you want to know how ye're to 
get at them treasures below water—why, it’s easier nor you think: all 
‘ou’ve got to do’s just to heave-to and use the lead—the steadier we 
i the better. But in course there’s one more thing ye need, an’ 
that’s how to man-handle them said treasures when ye know where they 
are! Now what d’ye think we've got aboard this very hooker, down in 
the mainhold there ?” : : 

«* Blowed if I knows!” exclaimed one and another, opening his eyes. 

«* Well, ’mates,” said Ben; ‘d’ye mind the night afore we left Malta 
we h’isted aboard a big lump of a consarn, all wrapped up in tarpau- 
lins ?”” ‘ ; ; 

“« Ay, ay, bo,” rejoined several, “few ‘ud forget it as had a hand in 
the haulin’ of it up!” : ; : / 

“ Well, blessed if I’d the least notion what it were, till next night Mr. 
White the bo’sun let me into the nater on it, ’sides some’at of its make: 
an’ I’m blessed, shipmates, but it’s neither more nor less than what 
they callsa divin’-bell’” ? 

«“ What ?—how’s that? Divin’-bel/, old Ship!’ were the exclama- 
tions of his audience. ‘‘ What craft’s that, Ben ?—eh, old Salt ?” 

“Why,” replied he with an air of superior intelligence, ‘it’s a rum 
consarn altogether, no won a nor a battle-ship’s poop-lantern ; 
more like the top taken off a small lighthouse. You hoists it out with 
a tackle from the mainyard-arm, and lets sink alongside right to the 
bottom, with two or three hands inside of it—pumps in air a one side, 
and upcomes their breath out on the other; and there they stays grab- 
rm | at what’s below, and overhauling the whole blessed bottom, till 
such time as they gives the signal to haul up. So ye see, ’mates, when 
I talks 0’ prizes to be got under water, I’m not so far out after all !” 

On the quarterdeck the curiosity had been naturally heightened by 
the orders left at the end of the middle watch, and which confirmed 
the supposition of the Thetis having been despatched on some par- 
ticular service. The second lieutenant, who was in charge, leaned 
with his arms on the capstan, and one hand on the telescope, with 
which he had again and again surveyed the distant horizon on every 
side. 

“Nothing in sight yet, at any rate, Neville,” said he now to his 
next in rank, a lively young man in undress uniform, who had left his 
berth below earlier than necessary from mere interest in the matter ; 
** and little likelihood of anything on this track, I’m afraid!” 

** Can it be only some of Sergeant Slyturn’s affairs after all, Carey ?” 
8 the other, using a backname for the first lieutenant, which 
was occasional in the gun-room, and familiar in the midshipmen’s mess ; 
‘* one of those scientific trips he talks about—eh ?” 

‘* Why, no,” said the officer of the watch ; ‘‘ that can’t well be, since, 
anxious as he evidently seems,I believe Mr. Sleighton knows little 
more of the affair than any of us; in fact I have a notion the captain 
has held it so close just to keep the first lieutenant as long as possible 
out of it, which makes me think it must be some navigation concern 
certainly; so hanged inquisitive as he is, and always wanting to stick 
his finger in every pie of the kind !” 

* Yes, of the kind,” said Neville, laughing; “‘though not, perhaps, 
if it happened to be some piece of hot boat-work off Toulon! By the 
by, our reefers have a joke about him they got from their friends 
in the Majestic, where he was before —— ” 

“Hush! here he comes himself,” said the second lieutenant in a low 
tone; and the next moment the gold-banded cap of-the first lieutenant 

above the combings of the, after-hatchway. The sunlight 
sparkled on the epaulette of his left shoulder as:he came up the com- 
m-ladder, gazing aloft while he did so, and round the horizon 
whenever he had reached the deck. He wasaslender young man, 
younger-looking, in fact, than either of his two subordinates ; and in- 
stead of presenting any ground in his first appearance for the sort of 
dislike with which he was regarded by his fellow-officers, his features 
were finely intellectual, though delicate for a sailor’s, and an indis- 
tinct smile was always playing about his sharp upper lip, that was apt 
to curl into a kind of sneer when he spoke, at least to his shipmates. 
The truth was, Mr. Sleighton’s father happened to have been in busi- 
ness; and he owed his presence and position in the navy to two things— 
his having an uncle a member of Parliament, who could be inconve- 
nient, if he chose, to the ministry, and his own acuteness and know- 
ledge in all matters, especially theoretical, connected with his profes- 
sion, derived from pe gee education at school. This of it- 
self, added to the fact of his having been pushed over their heads, 
would have tended to produce a misunderstanding between the other 
officers and him; but Biel hton, unfortunately, had as little of the 
frank, straightforward, and high-minded spirit, which to most of his 
companions was a thing of blood, as he possessed their off-hand, gentle- 
manly bearing—or, for instance, the manly dashing figure, and hand- 
some browned face, of either of the two lieutenants beneathhim. With 
these deficiencies he could scarcely have been expected wholly to con- 
ceal his consciousness of intellectual superiority; while the pettier va- 
nity which made him, instead of standing upon this merit, talk of his 
«uncle the member for so-and-so,” and bis ‘‘ brother the sergeant-at 
law,” not only exhibited the weak points of a new school of naval men, 
but brought out the worst feature of the old—its supercilious self-re- 
liance: above all, that characteristic which a sailor, from his peculiar 
habits, dislikes most heartily, is that of what he callsa ‘‘ sea-law- 
yer,” or one who, instead of ordering, obeying, or acting in his place, 


»®esorts to disputation and argument about the matter; and this chan- 


ced to be the tendency of the first lieutenant of the Thetis ; while curi- 
ously , too, thesailors specially disliked himon the very ground 
that, in place of issuing peremptory commands like the rest, with per- 
haps an oath or two—in place of knocking them about, as they called 
it, and bringing a man ‘‘to the gratings when he deserved it,”—it was 
his way,on the contrary, to speak them fair, to reason with them, and, 
when he could, to substitute milder punishments of an indirect kind for 
the cat. Still more fatal to his aegaton with the capricious mind of 
Jack was his sparing use of sea ; so that, on the whole, Mr. 
Sleighton could not be said to have many friends on board. 

“ There is nothing visible yet, 1 think; Mr. Carey ?” said the first 


lieutenant as he approached, after having taken one long look through 
« Not a speck in sight, sir,” replied the other briefly, and touching his 


cap, while he and his companion quietly observed the ill concealed 
air of dissatisfaction and restlessness which their su: attempted to 
cover by sppesring uite at ease as well as secretly t. 

** Ah, well !” said he, stooping to glance in the compass- » *north- 
east-by-east—that is well, Mr. Carey—so! Half a point east, my 
man, as nearly as youcan. I see you've got both courses pulled up, 
Mr. Carey—quite correct, sir!” 

‘« Exactly asI had the orders, sir,” answered the second lieutenant. 

‘* We are somewhere about longitude ten and a-half,” said the first, 
as if to himself, «‘ latitude thirty-eight and a-half, say—off the Sardi- 
nian coast.” 

‘* Indeed, sir ?” inquired Carey, trying a random hit : “then we are 
pretty near the right quarter, I sup ” 

te Right quarter !” repeated the first lieutenant with a stare; << for 
what 

“ Why, for what you are expecting, sir, you know,” replied Carey 
with the utmost outward respect, but exchanging looks with Neville on 
the other side. The lieutenant caught the expression ; his keen eyes 
flashed as he turned away for a moment as if to examine the horizon, 
but the next instant he gave both the officers a cold, clear glance of in- 
difference, the usual sneer playing about his mouth as he said formally 
to the one in charge, ‘‘ The captain will be on deck directly ; you will 
see the men summoned to divisions, sir.” 

_“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Carey, walking a few steps forward, and cal- 

ling out,‘ Boatswain’s mates, pipe to divisions there !” 





The bells struck to mark half-past seven ; the whole crew were 
next minute crowding up and shuffling in awkwardly-ordered 
masses along both ; a double column of clean white trousers, 
blue jackets, and ed Bead, with the ship’s name repeated ge J 
in front of every black-ribboned ulin, while the cross-belted ma- 
rines drew up across the quarterdeck. In five minutes more the tall, 
strong form of the captain emerged from the hatchway, the drums 7 
ped and rolled, the arms of the marines clashed as they were ented, 
every sailor’s hat was off, and the commander stood running his quick, 
bold eye forward along the crew, aloft to the ship’s lofty spars and 
canvas, out to the blue waters and their horizon, then over the throng 
of men again. ’ 

*«* Pipe down, Mr. Sleighton,” said he, “‘ and let the men get break- 
fast over this asvning as quickly as possible ;” upon which he turned 
and walked back to the capstan. ? 

The broad white awnings had been spread about the frigate’s quar- 
terdeck, and a knot or two of her various officers about the taffrail and 
the larboard or subordinate side seemed disposed to lounge a little till 
eight o’clock, but a hint from their commander’s manner was sufficient 
to send all below to their respective breakfast-places, except a small 
party composed of the first, second, and third lieutenants, why stood on 
the opposite side of the capstan, waiting deferentially fur orders ; while 
the stout, gray-headed, old sailing-master, with some rolled up charts 
under his arm, remained close by. The decks were quiet, and other- 
wise deserted, save by the man at the wheel, a veteran quartermaster 
near him, a single sailor at the distant bows, and the two look-out men 
far aloft ; the ship still forging gray! ahead through the water, and 
little else audible but the sound of its light surges plashing before the 
keel, melting liquidly away from it, and running back along her cuter 
timbers, with the gently-sweeping rustle of the festooned courses about 
the two lower-mast heads. Captain Grove also held a paper in his hand, 
which he began to unfold as he leaned his elbows on the capstan, sign- 
ing to the group of officers to close in, where the broad round surface 
of that nautical machine, like a miniature of the larger natural 
circumference beyond, extended its brass-rimmed area within the 
circle. 

** Well, gentlemen,” said he pleasantly, though with all the easy su- 
periority of authoritative position, ‘‘ I have a matter before us here 
which you will join me in managing—for in fact the sooner we get done 
with it the better, and the earlier we go home. The truth is, gentle- 
men, privately speaking,” and he slightly lowered his voice to a somewhat 
confidential tone, with a smiling nod, ‘‘ why, I think the whole affair in 
itself—— Ah, no matter !—at any rate settled it must be, though we 
should box about here till doomsday, like the Flying Dutchman! Now 
we have a long day before us, gentlemen ; fine weather, just the sort 
required—and—— Why, I think, if we set about it, all hands with a 
will, and in a seamanlike manner, we may put it at rest by to-morrow 
at farthest, one way or other. The thing is this: there is some report, 
or rumour, or whatever you like to call it, of a rock, or a shoal, or a 
bank, or something of the kind, not laid down in the charts, and the 
Admiralty of course want to know the truth of it. Now what we've got 
to do is just to find out whether there is such athing or not; and if so, 
where it is ; in one sense a sort of compliment no doubt to the Thetis 
—in another, perhaps rather more fit for some ten-gun brig or other, 
that can’t do better; but the fact is, I always like to do what’s expec- 
ted of me, and doit I will. The affair, in short, is what any seaman can 
do—it only needs a little care ; so let’s all be active, gentlemen, look 
sharp, and what we don’t like let’s finish as quick as possible, and ship- 
shape to boot! Ill read you what mainly concerns the point in hand.” 
Whereupon the commander proceeded to read aloud part of his despatch 
from the secretary of the Naval Board, his usual distinct, manly notes 
involuntarily falling to a sort of drawling note as he wenton. ‘ ‘ To 
Post-Captain James Grove, of his majesty’s frigate Thetis, their lord- 
ships of the Honourable the Board of Admiralty,” and so on—‘*‘ desir- 
ing you to search out and thoroughly investigate,” et cetera. Ah ! 
** Extract from ship’s log of the trading brig Jane Ann of Greenock, 
Alexander Macnellan, master, kept by Thomas Roger, mate,during voy- 
age home from Leghorn”—— Why did the man take round by Sardi- 
nia, I wonder ” 

‘* Probably to avoid the French privateers, sir,” suggested the first 
lieutenant. 

** Ah, I daresay, Sleighton,” continued the captain ; ‘‘ why didn’t he 
wait for convoy, then? But these Scotchmen must always be taking 
advantage, and poking their long noses where they oughtn’t; yet 
they’re too cautious to do more, as you'll see here :—‘ April the 26th, 

1813.—Off the island of Sardinia, out of sight of land—weather look- 
ed dirty to windward. In first dog-watch stood in till made Ca 
Carboneray, about three leagues on the starboard-bow, when gave the 
land a good offing agen by nightfall. 27th.—Out of sight of land Took 
the sun, to shape a course round, and made the latitude 38 degrees 50 
minutes* longitude, by reckoning about 10} degrees as nere as may be. 
At 4 bells afternoon watch, came on a stron gale from north-east and 
by east—Which refed tops’ls, and put the brig before it, being like to 
turn out a heavy gale at north. About three-quarters of an hour there- 
after, saw breakers right under our lee-bow, and went about in good 
time. Being not come on to blow hard yet, and reesonabli clear to lee- 
ward, saw the breakers plain about 1 mile and a $ off. Calqulated too 
have run near nine notts and a } sinse we took the sun and reckoned 
longitude. Signed, Thomas Roger, mate; and Alexander Macnellan, 
oe op Now,” said Captain Grove, ‘all this is pretty particular cer- 
tainly.” 

** He seems rather a correct person, the mate, sir,” observed the first 
lieutenant, 

** Correct, my good sir,” rejoined the captain smiling ; ‘‘ why, yes, if 
you don’t suppose most of this correctness hatched up to excuse their 
cursed laziness, or caution, or whatever it might be, in not going about 
again to see closer ; for Nae notice, by their own confession, the gale 
hadn’t come on yet, and they might have sent out a boat, if they had one 
‘o swim. Quite an extraordinary correctness indeed for Mediterranean 
merchantmen, unless they wished to give their owners a notion of their 
merits, or their friends a yarn about the dangers of the seas—which the 
good folks send forthwith to theAdmiralty forsonth! Why, either it might 
have been the first of the gale breaking in the mist ; or for aught I see, 
instead of Cape Carbonara, they might have made Cape Teulada on the 
other side, and afterwards one of those reefs about the islands there.” 
Here the sailing-master unrolled a chart on the capstan drum-head, and 
pointed them out, with a respectful nod of assent. ‘‘ But the truth is, ” 
continued the commander, “the matter becomes just as important 
whether or not ; for unless such a thing is shown not to exist, why, with 
the best charts made, people wont be able to sleep in their hammocks at 
night ; and we need to have a few of these tales regularly exposed. At 
anyrate we have our orders to execute ; so, Mr Jones, be so good as show 
ceo! if you please, where you have the ship’s place pricked off on the 
chart. ” 

‘* Here it is, sir,” said the master, putting his horny forefinger on the 
spot, and peering closely into it. 

‘* What latitude and longitude do you make it, then?” inquired Cap- 
tain Grove, looking at the mark. 

‘* Well, sir,” replied the old seaman, ‘as near as I can say since 
last noon, about thirty-eight, forty, north, by ten and three-quarters 
east, according to what we found her longitude last mid-watch, sir.” 

‘** Rather more than ten and a-half, I think, Mr. Jones,” remarked 
the first lieutenant. 

‘“‘Treckon her to’ve made that much easting since we shortened sail, 
Mr. Sleighton, sir,” rejoined the master. 

** Well, well,” said the captain, “‘ Mr Jones is more likely to be right, 
as he keeps the log, Mr. Sleighton. Then here’s Cape Carbonara, Mr. 
Jones, exactly north-west of us.” 

* Nigh fifty miles off, sir, Cape Carbonnyraw may be,” returned Mr. 
Jones ; ** but you'll make it out half that distance off from the mast- 
heads, sir, in this here clear sort of a climate.” 

‘** No doubt, no doubt,” said his superior; ‘‘ then that’s our first land- 
mark. "Twill take us almost three full hours to get over as much ground 
close-hauled, under all the canvas we can set, and fast as the Thetis is 3 
however, the more time for looking out. By noon at farthest we shall 
be up with it, after which we shall probably have a slant of wind off- 
shore, and can brace round again so as to make a sort of sharp angle on 
our late track. In which, case, gentlemen, we can finish with a cut 
through it, like slicing through a whisp of hay foraneedle! Mr. 
Sleighton, be so good as to see the yards braced up sharp at once, sir, if 
you please.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the young officer, turning, though hesitatin 
pe &moment. ‘ Might I be allowed to make one suggestion, sir,” said 

e. 

“* Why, you see, Mr. Sleighton,” said Captain Grove, smiling rather 
coldly, ** the whole matter is so simple, so much ofa clear coil to any 





* In the Mediterranean latitude is of course always north, and the Greenwich 


meridian almost everywhere to westward. The theory and instruments of navi- 





gation are here also generally less important than experimental pilotage. 
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seaman, that—— Why, sir, in short, I mean to take the management 
to myself, and—leave my officers to handle the ship—the more c everly 
the better of course.” 

The first lieutenant turned on his heel, followed by his companions, 
and next moment the necessary orders were being given ; the ship came 
ey nearer to the wind as her heavy yards swung round, the con- 

ned sheets of canvas aloft fell spreading to the breeze, and she was soon 
rushing swiftly through the water at more than double her previous 
rate. 

«‘ By the way, Mr Jones,” resumed Captain Grove to the old master, 
«* did you ever see or hear of ye boar | of the kind hereabouts ?” 

“Well, Captain Grove, sir,” replied he, rubbing his chin thoughtfully 
with one hand, “‘ for my part 1 can’t say I ever did, sir; and one time 
with another, man and boy, sir, I’ve sailed in this here Mediterranean 
a good dozen and a-half year! I make bold to say I know this same 
channe! we’re in, sir, as well as most ; but you'll be kind enough to ob- 
serve, Captain Grove, that it weren’t common for craft to keep so far 
into the land, in my day atanyrate. And after all, sir, I’d never take 
upon me to go against what a man sees, so he do see it, seeing it’s al- 
ways hard tor to prove a thing’s not, sir, whatever you may have seen 
yourself, you know, sir.” 

“Unless you show that it isn’t where he said it was, Jones.” said the 
captain familiarly to the old seaman ; ‘“ that you'll allow, eh?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the master, with a cautious style of agree- 
ment; ‘‘ of course, sir, that’s the matter, I don’t deny.” 





HINTS FROM HYGEA. 


My friend informed me—as an engineering curiosity—that many age, 
since, before this simple plan was devised, they got rid of the cou)- 
smoke, which would haveannoyed them, by a more expensive, but very 
effectual method. The chimneys, instead of rising up vertically from 
the fireplaces, and discharging their contents into the air, were turned 
downwards and conducted to certain receptacles, one of which was com- 
mon to many chimneys ; in these vessels their nozzles dipped into water, 
and above the water rose a shaft, in the course of which either a steam- 
jet played, or fans were made to revolve with great velocity, so as to 
cause a draft through all the chimneys. All the gases were thus car- 
ried away by the common shaft, and all the particles of soot and smoke 
were arrested in the water, which, after filtration, was used as man- 
ure. 

They farther economize their fuel and their health by supplying their 
fireplaces with air for combustion, not from within their apartments, 
but from without their houses. Large pipes always lead from the outer 
air, through their walls, directly tothe back of their grates, into which 
it enters in close connexion with the gas-jets. They thus avoid the 
drafts, which, in all but a few of the most recently built houses in En- 
gland, are always rushing to our fireplaces, and doing duty as agents 
for the influenza and consumption. his mode of preventing drafts in 
rooms, and of securing them in the chimneys, may be easily adopted in 
any house without interfering withthe masonry. Nothing is neces- 
sary but to cut a round hole, about five inches across, in one of the panes 
of the window in your drafty room, or, if the panes are small, to re- 
move one of them altogether, and from the tech to conduct a tube, 
made, if you please, of brown paper, to your fireplace. The end at the 
window must be attached air-tight to the glass, or to the frame all round 
the edges of the aperture, so as to enclose it perfectly ; and the fire end 
should open as near as possible to the grate. The tube may travel by 
a circuitous course ; for instance, under the floor or behind the skir 
ting, and in these cases may be made to communicate with the outer 
air by a perforation in the wall, made by removing a brick or two under 
the window, from which it may proceed to the ash-pit. If you try this, 
shivering reader—and you may test the hint by the temporary expedi- 
ent of the brown paper before you open an account with the brick-layer 
and carpenter,—you will never again have occasion to complain that 
your fire roasts your face while it freezes your shoulders ; and if your 
chimney is a “* smoky” one, you will find, that however much you may 
still contribute through it to the suffocation of your neighbours out of 
doors, it will never turn round upon you and fumigate you at home. 

In Hygea the chimneys rarely ascend directly to the air above, but 
usually pursue a tortuous course up and down in the walls and 
partitions of the rooms before they preceed upwards. These flexures 
are so contrived that any number may be thrown into or out of connex- 
ion with the veriical shaft so that the hot air from the stove may circu- 
late Geremge them, or some of them, or may go at once to the chimney 
proper. The object of this is to prevent any heat being wasted by going 
up the chimney into the open air. Only a sufficient quantity of heat 
is generated in the stove to heat the room, and to cause a draft in the 
chimney, for the maintenance of combustion : the excess of heat is 
given out to the walls by the hot air in the early part of its journey. 
If at any time there is not sufficient draft through the stove, oneof the 
bends of the chimney is shut off, so as to diminish the resistance to the 
ascending column of air. 

Of course their apartments are all ventilated from near their ceilings 
into the chimney, or into some special shaft, and valved apertures are 

rovided likewise for the supply of fresh air, usually over the dcor, or 
igh up in the window, for they wisely prefer cool air for breathing 
verything, however, from a boudoir to a sewer, is ventilated in 
Hygea ; every place in which foul air is generated or can collect is 
simply connected by a pipe, of duly proportioned calibre, with the open 
air above ata considerable elevation. If there be a chimney in the 
neighbourhood advan is taken of its warmth to assist the draft, an‘ 
the pipe is conducted within its shaft up to the air, not communicating 
with the channel of the flue, because the noxious contents of the pipe 
often consist in part of inflammable gases, so that an explosion might 
result from their ignition. But the simple pipe is often used alone, its 
course sometimes winding and descending at its commencement, but «l- 
ways rising ultimately to a level very much higher than its origin ; for 
these people are well aware that a column of enclosed air will, as a gen- 
eral rule, be warmer, and therefore lighter, than any column of equal 
height in the open atmosphere, and that there must, therefore, always 
be an ascending current through any pipe having an upward direction 
unless its draft is counterbalanced by another pipe rising to a greater 
altitude : provided always that the ascending flue is reasonably protec- 
ted from cold winds. 

On this principle, then, they ventilate their sewers, for sewers they 
have, though somewhat different from those of London. In the centre 
of the large square, which I first visited, stood a lofty and elegant obe- 
lisk, the purpose of which was—not to perpetuate the memory of any 
man who was, or whose ancestors had been, possessed of wealth, or 
highly gifted with animal intrepidity—but simply to draw up from the 
drains below the noxious gases that were there. it was the mouthpiece 
of a large pipe rising from the top of the main sewer ; a constant stream 
of air was rushing up it, which entered the drains at gullyholes on the 
ground. These gullyholes are just like those in London, except that 
no gas or odour comes from them, but air is always flowing into them, 
making a clean sweep ofall the ethereal nuisances it finds in its way. 
No apparatus of furnaces is necessary; but in very cold weather a j¢t 
of coal-gas is kept burning in the base of the column, at the bottom o! 
a thin metal pipe, which is led up the inside of the shaft to the top; 
there being, of course, no communication between this little chimney °T 
the air around the flame, and the atmosphere in the outer flue. 

If you had seen the obelisk, it would have occurred to you, that, after 
all, the labour of “the man and the boy” in Trafalgar Square might 
possibly serve some useful purpose ; and that, perhaps, the Monument 
near London Bridge might help to render needless a repetition of the 
catastrophe it commemorates _If, too, you had witnessed the mode 1 
which the same ventilating system is applied to the vaults in which 
they bury, in Hygea, those of their dead whom they commit to the 
ground, you could not fail to have been seized with the notion of making 
the lofty towers and spires of some of ourchurches serve the purpose of 
protecting their congregations from the charnel-house miasmata, that 
mingle in mockery with the organ-notes as they waft the praise t 
heaven. 

In Hygea they sometimes burn their dead, and sometimes bury them. 
The ceremony in either case takes place on some high ground at cer- 
tain distance from the dwellings. There is the cemetery-garden, the 
paradise of the community ; no black and ghastly symbols of horror or 
there, for these people, happy though they are, look forward to the -_ 
change as the desired goal of their planet life: and believing that, 1 y ¢ 
sically, the passage into the deep sleep is the highest. rene 
flesh can experience, as that, spiritually, it is the transition to ® etter 
field of work—glorious work, with bands of loved fellow-labourers— 
they prepare for it, as men on earth prepare for feast or for prvhow 
tion. If they but journeyed in a vale of toothache 9nd apeene: ad 
would they hail its end! But here they bury and they burn the fies rd 
symbols of the spirits they love. The soil is tunnelled into catacom 





for their reception. Above each of these chambers towers & tall column, 
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wn up to the breezes of heaven, which are waiting for them above, 
to tear them away to their work among the leaves of the forest. 

The bodies are not buried without a certain preparation. They are 
immersed in bituminous matter, which, being of a strongly an 
nature, retards and modifies the process of lution, so as to 
its influence on the a here less noxious. This is usually effected 
by pouring on the body, in a melte.! state, a material made from the 
coal-tar (which, as I have said, they produce abundantly), by distil- 
ling off, for other uses, its more volatile liquid part. The shell in 
which the body lies is entirely filled, and the co entirely covered 
with this substance, which, on cooling, encloses it in a solid and almost 
imperishable envelope. A recent writer in Fraser, quoting an obscure 

amphlet, informed us that naphthaline is usually thrown away as use- 

Last he may be gratified to learn that, whatever may be the case in 
England, it is not so in Hygea. When any person, who by his wisdom 
or his age had earned the veneration of his community, is gathered to 
his fathers,one of the marks of respect shown to his memory is, that in- 
stead of inhuming the tabernacle he had left in the black refuse matter 
sust spoken of, it is similarly immersed in a beautiful colourless oil 
distilled from this same tar, and which presently crystallizes and be- 
comes as white and brilliant as statuary marble. This is nothing but 
your naphthaline, which possesses all the antimephitic properties with 
which coal-tar is so eminently endowed. 

I will note here another purpose for which I found this same wax-like 
material incommon use—that of candle-making. The candles made 
of it were not solid cylinders, like a “ long-four” or a rushlight, but 
were hollow, having wicks of the same shape as those of an Argand 
lamp ; so that the air passed up the middle of the cylinder into the an- 
nular fame. The flame, which was of pearly whiteness, was enclosed 
in a chamber constructed like that of an English camphene lamp, so as 
to perfect the combustion. This would be worth imitating in London, 
where this substance is so cheap, and where, for the poor, light is so ex- 
pensive & luxury. It would have been used before, perhaps, for this 

urpose, but for the smoke which it produces (strange objection from a 

ondoner), and which is entirely ‘‘ consumed,” and converted into 
brilliant light by this mode of application. 

Ihave said that my friends were vulgar enough to have sewers, and 
to concern themselvesin ventilating them. They carry their vulgarity 
so far, as to be careful not to waste their contents. The liquid part of 
these, which is kept strictly separate from the surface drainage, is con- 
tinually conveyed into large evaporating vessels or stills, from which 
the non-requisite water is distilled off into the drains; while the solid 
residue is dried, packed, and distributed to the fields at the most suit- 
able seasons. They know well enough that their soil, like oars, will 
never refuse to give its riches to them for food, if they honestly repay 
to it the yearly instalment of borrowed salt. They know, too, that by 

uickly evaporating down the precious liquor, they prevent the putre- 

action which will otherwise soon ensue, and by which they wouid lose 
much of its most valuable part ; and that, unless where artificial irri- 
gation is constantly required, it is far cheaper so to evaporate it, and 
send the essential residue in a parcel, than to force it through pipes to 
districts at a distance, and often at a much higher level than the focus 
of deposition. 

They never willingly waste anything. They hold, that all the chemi- 
cal and mechanical combinations that occur in nature are a constant 
production of reservoirs of force available for human use; that the 
conditions thus wrought abide for a certain time, as if to give man a 
chance of seizing an opportunity of power, which, once neglected, is 
gone for ever; that the compounds formed, if not used within the al- 
lotted period, split up by rapid self-destruction into their elements, 
again to recommence their cycle, again to culminate ina proffer of 
utility to man. They hold, that every substance within man’s reach— 
from his own brain to his cabbage-leaves—that is resolved into form- 
peer) — having done for the common good of our kind an 

nt of service proportional to i ity, i . 
hold ole thee Bropo 0 its complexity, is wasted. And they 

t is a continual grief to them, especially to those whose duty it is to 
observe the Earth, that so much usefal stuff is wasted among a. The 
great grief of my first friend among them was our wilful neglect of the 
soil, and of the means of manufacturing food. Next to his sorrow for 
our waste of sewage (and he had hope of our amendment in this re- 
spect) was his distress at the awful annual waste in civilized countries 
of the products of vegetal vitality. 

., You will not cultivate your land,” he said; « you will not lend to 
it the seed for which it is craving, that it may give you food for your 
starving millions. In England alone there are many tracts utterly de- 
sert, waste, wasted, each wide enough to make one of our little scatter- 
ed planets ; and” (he sighed abstractedly, with tears in his eyes) ‘* per- 
haps. this is the fate that awaits them: but no,” he resumed, cheerful- 
RAR “are life among you yet. And these deserts alone, if properly 
a vated, might grow corn enough for your whole population. But 
esert as they are, you neglect to use what they do produce.” } 

He then showed me, near the gas-works of the community, a place to 
which all the tree-leaves of the neighbouring woods, and their rich un- 

dergrowth of herbage, and the leaves from the gardens, were brought 
in autumn, when their functions of vegetation had ended and they fell 
totheearth. He told me that they were dried, and then placed in re- 
torts and decomposed by heat In this way the whole of the organic 
constituents of the leaves and other rubbish are converted into useful 
materials, oils and gas, which are profitably consumed, while the ashes 
are returned to the soil as manure. The only use to which in England 
we apply the innumerable tons of verdure that are built up for us 
yearly is to allow them to contribute by their decay to the manufacture 
offever. Would it not be worth while, enterprizing country reader, 
toset up a small furnace on your farm, and in the autumn to employ 
some of your hungry labourer boys to collect the fallen leaves and her))- 
age from your hedgerows, woods, and shrubberies, and to distil them ; 
and to treat in the same way the sweepings of your house, and odds and 
ends of kitchen-stuff, instead of leaving them in heaps to fester and rot ? 
You might make from it lamplight for your household for the winter, 
and you —_ send away some good products to market too, with the 
aid of a little simple chemistry. Felicles nimium sua si bona nérint 
esricole,—and city gas proprietors, too ; in the dust-bins of your neigh- 
ra and in the sifting yards of your hard-working dust-contractors, 
4 ere is much precious material for you, not absolutely wasted, but not 
oing all the | pars it might ; quantities of plesant stuff in your floor- 
Sweepings and kitchen refuse, which would make good tar and gas, that 
might as well be stored to-morrow in your receivers as scattered to the 

Winds by a few weeks’ decay. 

one sabject of wonderment, to my friend was the enormous amount 
0 available power wasted on Earth by men in the tides. 

, If England,” said he “ had nothing but her coasts, she ought to be 
brn of her world ; the Bristol Channel alone is worth the bulk of its 
; ao tan in coal. Why, man, the wealth that rolled in Pactolus was no 
lifel able; still less was it soft water dribbling Californian trash into a 

= ys Mediterranean. Pactolus, sir, was a tidal river in Atlantis,—a 
fe at estuary, in which the tide rose and fell a hundred English feet. 
in by all the power that was wanted, for all the labour that was done, 
thou - great nation that is gone; and therefore was it celebrated, 
oun aot fame has been perverted by Mammon. You have not quite 
= ve as these giants had on earth in those days, when the poor Moon 
he Whole, but there is weight enough of water raised every twelve 

ours round your English coasts to turn all the machi in th 1d 
by its fall. ‘That h ; eda penr biddl 
hore'aiee eh uge upheaving force is there ready to do your bidding 
to be asked on or at any time and place required. It is there groaning 
stretch Indi condense gases, or to be set to wind up springs, or to 
twehe toa la-rubber, which might be sent to your inland downs and 

Then. eal out in fractions the precious gift of force.” 
ak rte hn tides for my friends to waste or apply in the river that 
wasted _ a valley of the Community, but, as you may swear, they 
its liquid what it did provide them—pure Water and beauty. Half of 
and tmon em is taken from its bed before it reaches the dwellings, 
tae overs em it flows through fountains, baths, and factories, and 
polluted to pane Ray what of itis not there consumed flows back un- 
the channel it ten half, that is allowed for beauty’s sake to cling to 
tribute of tears Hage As I looked into its living mirror I paid to it a 

who drink of itg . thought of the river at London, of the men of toil 
ing them with a fe ee flood, and of some recent projects for supply- 
from his unwashed med substitute for gin, than Father Thames pours 
that Oxford sewage ey And I wondered what made good men fancy 
would be worth while to fe much sweeter than theirs in London, that it 
wondered too, but he was Py it from Henley to drink. And my friend 

“Come and look,” said \ content with wondering. 

So he took me to the observator 


Stood a vast shallow basin of e hy 


y toshow me the telescope. 


reflector : it was not of cast ial a ly polished metal,—this was the 





had been moulded by electricity 





P eb 

from a solution, with which the form, built of wood and gums, and ac- 
curately turned, had been filled ; this speculum had first been perfectly 
polished, and then covered, by the same power that shaped it with an 
infinitely thin layer of gold, to protect the precious surface. Three 
hundred : and sixty round was this glorious mirror: and close by, 
towering from a railway, that bore it, and encircled the mirror: stood 
the eye-glass column, a lofty but light frame-work of cast iron, in whose 
summit chamber was the eye-piece, through which the objects im the 
reflector were observed. gh : 

I looked, and I saw London with its veil of smoke, and I could note 
where dwelt the poor and the cold, for there the dark tissue was thin. 
And I saw that the city—the Omphalus Terre—that sits and frets in 
the central point of the dry land, was not, Hagar-like,hopeless of water: 
there I saw little rivers arouud her,—rivers little, but pure; and I re- 
cognized the Lea, the Wandle, the Mole, and the Wey; and I did not re- 
quire my guide to break his thought into words. The courses of these 
strcams and of others near them are clean, and close at hand. They are 
sufficient to slake the dry throat of the great town, and their appropri- 
ation would defraud no bargees of their means of locomotion. Each of 
these rivers might supply those districts of the metropolis that are near- 
est to it. One of them at least, the Mole, is so ill pleased with being con- 
fined to its presentchannel, that it pours back “a large supply of its 
water into the bowels of the earth,—possibly to supply a city of the 
Gnomes in the caverns of the chalk under Box Hill. But however this 
may be, its wandering propensity would be equally gratified by an 
excursion to London by either of the railways, which it crosses in its 
course ; and of these lines one might bring two others of these rivulets to 
our doors ; and this in less time than the hard chalk-water of Hamp- 
shire or the drainage of Oxford could be turned on in our conduits ; and 
almost sooner than the London deep-well basin or the Bala lake would 
be drained dry by our thirst, or the eager teetotalers crowding to the 
pledge would brake it, as the fishers’ nets that brake with over-fulness. 

Thus vented I my speculations, on possible health and cleanliness for 
London, upon my companion. He said that he held hopes that England 
would ere long wash its face, but it had yet something to learn before 
‘* public health ” could be secured,and that was a lesson of which it little 
dreamed, but which would be forced on it in time. 

“So long as you wage war against life, making human forms into 
white-faced sepulchres for fevered beasts, robbing the soil of the grain 
which it should receive, and the poor of the bread that they should eat, 
to load the reeking tables ofa few, how can life thrive among you? Sub- 
tle are the poisons which the rich prepare for themselves to embitter life 
with disease, and to murder their last sleep. But the multitudes will 
clamour for food, and the earth will be made to give it; and the red 
trade of the slaughterers will fail, for there will be no beasts for them to 
kill; the green earth will have no room for swine and idle men to crawl 
among her waving tresses of corn. Science will teach yeu that the teem- 
ing earth can cater for all the wants to which bloodshed now does ser- 
vice. Leather and oil, even now, are ty mene the trees in the East 
in tears for the murdered cattle;—in the t, that soon again shall 
learn, as it knew of yore, that the cool fresh sap can fledge the soil with 
finer fleeces then were evér force-grown from the red hot juice of ram or 
goat.”. ... I listened to more that poured from his heart—perhaps you 
would rather not, reader ? . 

..... Sosped the days, and the nights, and the hours, while we saw, 
and slept, and learned ; and it was time for us to return. : 

The charcoal of Lebanon soon was heated,and it yielded up the imprison- 
ed gas,and the blue balloon,and the blue eyes of the fair daughters of the 
Moon, were filled,—the flying sphere with wether, and the eloquent orbs 
with the dew of sadness, for the flight of Earthly brothers. And the heart 
of John was heavy at leaving the land of the wise and the lovely. But mer- 
rily spun the propeller below us, and cheerily soared the winged ball 
over us,—soaring and lifting, till we have passed from the air of Hygea 
and through the zone of the gipsy stars, And then wereversed the pro- 
peller, and again the burned cedar condensed the gas ; and, on the second 
morning after our start from earth, down slanted our car to the soil it 
knew, as a tit-lark that has twittered out his simple stave slopes to the 
bush that hides his nest. 





THE DYNAMICS OF EARTHQUAKES. 


Convulsions and disturbances of the earth’s crust have, until recent- 
ly, formed exceptions to some other natural phenomena which inductive 
philosophy accounts for by the action of certain known and fired laws. 
An assemblage of facts, often at variance with each other, has consti- 
tuted for the most part the whole of what is known on the subject of 
earthquakes, yet any one of these facts, when properly explained, be- 
comes of essential importance in considering the question in all its 
physical and geological bearings. An — has now been made to 
systematise the accumulated results. Mr. R. Mallet, a gentleman well 
known for his scientific researehes, has published in the “ Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy” a treatise ‘On the Dynamics of Earth- 
quakes ; being an attempt to reduce their observed Phenomena to the 
known Laws of Wave Motion in Solids and Fluids.” We shall follow 
the author through his valuable paper, and endeavour, as clearly as 
the subject may permit, to give an abstract of the general theory. 

Mr. Mallet’s inquiry commences with a demonstration of the cause of 
the rotary or vorticose motion supposed to be peculiar to earthquakes ; 
one of the most remarkable instances of this movement is that mention- 
ed by Sir C. Lyell, in his “‘ Principles of Geology,” where the upper 
stones of a square pedestal are described as having been turned round 
several inches from their place without falling, while the lower blocks 
retained their original position. An analogous case is cited by Dar- 
win; the buttresses of the Cathedral at Conception were twisted, so to 
speak, clean off from the walls, while the walls themselves remained 
standing, and comparatively uninjured. Assuming the vorticose theo- 
ry to be the true one, the rotary force sufficient at its centre to displace 
such vast masses of masonry would be inconceivably great ata few 
hundred feet distant ; so great, indeed, that nothing could resist it, and 
the tremendous phenomena of earthquakes would be a thousand times 
more terrible than they already are. Mr. Mallet in brief terms shows 
that the effects here particularised can be satisfactorily accounted for 
on other grounds. ‘I assume,” he observes, ‘‘ nothing more than what 
is universally admitted-—that during earthquakes a motion of some Sort 
takes place, by which the ground itself, and all objects resting upon it, 
are shaken, or moved backwards and forwards by an alternate horizontal 
motion, within certain limits, which, for all present evidence to the 
contrary, may bea straight-line motion, though possibly variable in 
direction at different and sometimes closely-successive times, and the 
velocity of which is sufficient to throw down or disturb the position of 
bodies supported by the earth, through their own inertia.” 

There has been much difference of terms in respect of the phenomena 
of earthquakes: the ancients described the motion as similar to the 
shaking of asieve, while with modern writers it is ‘‘a trembling”— 
‘‘ vibration,’—“ concussion” —‘*‘ movement”—‘“ undulation”—the last 
being nearest to the truth. Whether a building shall be twisted reund 
or completely overturned by the progressive motion in a straigat line 
depends on the centre of gravity of the edifice. ‘‘ The effect of the rec- 
tilinear motion in the plane of the base,” we read, ‘ will be to twist the 
body round upon its , or to move it laterally, and twist it at the 
same time, thus converting the rectilinear into a curvilinear motion in 
space.” Next we have the question as to whether the motion is alter- 
nate backward and forward, by which, as some have assumed, displaced 
objects should be restored to their former position. But as the back 
stroke cannot be so powerful as the forward one, it necessarily fails to 
move the disturbed. bodies from the situation in which the forward 
stroke leftthem. This general view is not affected by the fact of bo- 
dies being occasionally thrown down in opposite directions—as the east 
and west walls of a building; such anomalies are to be explained by 
differences of resistance, weight, or connection, or simply by the return 
of the secondary or reflected wave. : 

Mr. Mallet lays down the proposition that the only conceivable alter- 
nate motion which answers to all the circumstances observed in earth- 
quakes, is that of an elastic compression, passing along through the 
crust of the earth, in parallel or intersecting lines ; “* a wave of elastic 
compression,” he calls it. Such a theory was proposed a hundred years 
ago, but lost sight of. Earthquake shocks originate either on the land 
—as is the almost daily case in the volcanic region of the Andes—or 
under the ocean, the latter being the most disastrous in their conse- 
quences, Here the explanation is especially interesting—‘* When the 
original impulse comes from the land, an elastic wave 1s pro 
through the solid crust of the earth, and through the air, and transmit- 
pa — the former to the ocean water, where the wave is finally spent 
and lost, 

‘* When, on the other hand, the original impulse comes from the bed 
of the deep ocean, three sorts of waves are formed and pro si- 
multaneously—namely, one, or several successively throug land, 
which constitutes the true earthquake shock or shocks; and coincident 
with, and answering to every one of these, one or more waves are form- 
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ed and — the air, which produce the sound like the 

of oxen, the ro of wagons, or of distant thunder, accom- 
panying the shock ; and a third wave is formed and propagated upon 
the of the ocean, which rolls in to land, and reaches it long 
pre the shock or wave through the solid earth has arrived and spent 

The effects here specified are familiar to most of us by having read of 
them as y attendant on earthquakes ; in what follows we have 
the a recession of the sea from the shore during the k ac- 
counted for :— 

“« While passing under the deep water of the ocean, it gives no trace 
of its ress at the surface in all probability ; but as it arrives in 
soundings, and gets into water more and more shallow, the undulation 
of the bottom, the crest of the long, flat-shaped, earth-wave, brings 
along with it—carries upon its back, as it were—a corresponding aque- 
ous undulation, slight, long, and flat, upon the surface of the water. 
This, which, adopting mg nomenclature, might be called the forced 
sea-wave of earthquakes, has no proper motion of its own: it is simply 
a long, low ridge of water, pushed up at the surface by the partial ele- 
vation of the bottom immediately below it, this latter elevation travel- 
ling with such immense velocity, that the hillock of water pushed up 
above it has not time to flow away laterally, and reassume its own 
level. 

«‘ Thus, then, the earth-wave below, when in shallow water, is at- 
tended by a small forced sea-wave, vertically over it, upon the surface 
of the sea, and these two reach the inclined h or shore at the same 
moment ; but as the beach is so inclined, and the forced sea-wave, ag 
well as the earth-wave, are long and flat, and the velocity of the latter 
very great, the earth-wave, as it were, slips from under the forced sea- 
wave at the moment of reaching the beach, which it for the moment 
elevates, by a vertical height equal to its own, and as instantly lets 
drop again to its former level.” 

Besides the surface ocean-wave, a wave of sound will also be propa- 
gated through the water, and reach the land long before the surface- 
wave arrives. The sound of the earth-wave, on the contrary, travels 
with it, and is heard on shore at the same moment that the shock is 
felt. A close analogy exists between the transmitted fluid wave and 
solid wave; the onward movement of the latter takes place in a series 
of elliptic curves similar to though smaller than in the former, but 
‘‘ with inconceivably greater velocity.” It seems hard to believe in this 
literal wave-like motion of rigid earth and rock, yet science teaches that 
the intermobility of particles is not only possible, but actually takes 
place. ‘ The vibrations of the air of a drawing-room shake the solid 
walls of the house, when a tune is played upon a pianoforte, or other- 
wise the tune could not be heard in an adjoining house. Captain Kater 
found that he could not pois his experiments upon the length of the 
seconds pendulum anywhere in London, for that the solid ground every 
where vibrated by the rolling of carriages,” &c. 

In marshy ground resting on sandstone, the vibrations caused by the 

ge of a railway train have been perceived at a distance of 1100 
eet laterally, but vertically they cannot be detected h sand- 
stone beyond 100 feet. Houses, towers, and tall chimneys rock with 
the wind, ‘Salisbury spire moves to and fro in a gale more than 
inches from a plumb line.” On removing the props of exhausted coal- 
seams, the superincumbent mass sinks with tremendous noise and vio- 
lence, often taken for an earthquake shock. ‘‘ At the latter end of last 
century, one or more of the great vertical and impost stones of Stone- 
henge suddenly fell down; the concussion produced a wave, which was 
transmitted around in every direction, like that upon a 1 of water 
into which a pebble has been dropped, and the shock felt in all the 
neighbouring hamlets was so great, that for some time, until the cause 
was discovered, it was thought to have been an earthquake, as in fact 
it was, though not reidivank by the usual causes. So, also, when the 
great Spanish powder magazine—said to have contained 1500 barrels— 
was blown up near Corunna, at the conclusion of Sir John Moore’s re- 
treat, officers who were present state that the ground rocked sensibly 
for miles away, and the wave was felt at a distance before the sound of 
the explosion was heard.” 

Concerning the sea-wave : it is pretty generally known that an earth- 
quake is frequently accompanied = a disturbance of the ocean, which 
at times does great mischief at places far from the centre of the shock ; 
more so where the land slopes gradually to the water than where it is 
precipitous. ‘‘ It is commana? says Darwin, ‘ that while Taleahu- 
ano and Callao (near Lima), both situated at the head of large shallow 
bays, have suffered severely during every earthquake from great waves, 
Valparaiso, seated close to the edge of profoundly deep water, has never 
been overwhelmed, though so often shaken by the severest shocks.” 
Many readers will remember that the great earthquake at Lisbon was 
followed by a huge wave, which came rushing in from the sea some time 
afterwards, and fearfull vated the previous alarm and destruc- 
tion. The focus of the m Be forty miles from land, and the wave 
was forty feet in height; it swept three thousand persons off the spacious 
quay, to which they had betaken themselves to be out of the way of 
falling buildings. An attempt has been made to account for the effect 

roduced, by supposing that the falling in of a vast cavity in the ocean 

ed far away from the coast caused a sudden recession of water on the 
shore; or that the whole mass of dry land being bodily elevated by the 
shock, and let down again, it would appear as though the sea had re- 
treated and came in again; or that these effects were referrible to an 
upheaval of the bottom of the sea. 

None of these views satisfy the newly-advanced theory : according to 
Mr. Mallet, the original impulse given to the bed of the sea acts simul- 
taneously upon the earth, the sea, and the atmosphere, originating at 
the same instant, and transmitting one or more waves through each. 
** The eacth-wave moves with an immense velocity, probably not less 
than 10,000 feet per second, in hard stratified rock, and perhaps little 
short of this in the less dense strata.” But while the earth-wave trav- 
els at this rate, sound moves through water at about 4700 feet per se- 
cond, so that a double sound will be heard from the sea after the land 
sound. Yet at times the waves of sound are absent while the others 
are present. In such cases it is supposed that no fracture of the earth’s 
crust takes place, but merely a bending or flexure, which might natu- 
rally occur without the concussions that accompany actual breaking. 
Differences or anomalies in the times of shocks becoming audible are 
accounted for by the difference of strata through which they travel. 
The earth-wave varies in height from an ineh or less to three feet, the 
latter being its vertical height in great earthquakes ; the length de- 
pends on elasticity of the strata. The line where one quality of strata 
meets another is always marked by the greatest havoc. Dolomieu states 
‘* that in Calabria the shocks were felt most formidably, and did most 
mischief, at the line of junction of the deep diluvial plains with the 
slates and granite of the mountains, and were felt more in the former 
than in the hard granite of the latter. Houses were thrown down in 
all directions along the junction, and fewest of any where these were 





situated in the mountains. .. . But if the case be comy if the 
earth-wave pass from highly-elastic rock into a mass sand 
(suppose lying in as -sized valley), and pass across nto simi- 
lar elastic rock at the opposite side, all the former will fol- 


low.” 

As before observed, great earthquakes’ Originate beneath the sea ; 
those which have their focus inland,are less destructive ; the shock 
is generally lost beneath the ocean; or if a powerful one, it tra- 
verses the bed, and is felt in distant countries. The movement of the 
Lisbon shock was twenty milés in a minute—1750 feet per second ; its 
effects were felt in Scotland. ‘At Loch Lomond the water, without 
any apparent cause, rose against its banks, and then subsided below its 
usual level : the greatest height of the swell was two feet four inches. In 
this instance it seems most probable that the amplitude of the earth-wave 
was so great, that the entire cavity or basin of the lake was nearly at 
the same instant tilted or canted up, first at one side, and then at the 
other, by the passage of the wave beneath it, so as to disturb the level 
of the contained waters by a few inches, just as one would cant up @ 
bowl of water at one side by the hand.” 

Many experiments have been made by scientific observers to deter- 
termine the rate of motion through different materials. The velocity 
of wave-transit through lime-stone (soft lias) is 3640 feet per second ; 
sandstone (mill-stone grit), 5248 feet; Portland stone (oolite), 5728 
feet ; limestone (primary marble), 6696 feet ; limestone (hard carboni- 
ferous), 70/5 feet; and clay slate (Leicestershire), (12,757 feet. A 
glance at this table will enable us to conceive something of the conse- 
quences that must ensue when such immense renieig is suddenly 
checked or disturbed by meeting with strata of different elasti 3 
There is, then, no difficulty in understanding why everything on 
surface should be prostrated ; that frightful chasms should open, which, 
in closing again, have actually bitten human beings in two. But it 
must be remembered that, appalling as these convulsions may be, they 
«< do not properly constitute part of the earthquake at all; and im order 
to form a clear notion of earthquake mechanics, we must carefully dis- 
tinguish between these, which are but consequences of the consequences 
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of the earthquake, and the earthquake-wave itself, which gives rise to 
them all. The earth-wave shakes the country ; the features of its sur- 
face are altered by the filling of valleys and levelling of eminences ; 
a new state of things is instantly brought about as regards its drain- 

; and all its meteorological circumstances alter in garter 
Hees, when in the loose narratives of earthquakes—which, or 
with ill-made observations, fanciful and figurative language, 20 a 
a tion—we read of ‘ lakes suddenly appearing where all was dry 
repre, rivers and lakes ‘ bursting up out of the earth, ‘ lightnings 
and clouds of smoke or dust accompanying the shock,’ we must bear in 
mind that these are mere accidents, contingent upon the —_ 
of the principal phenomenon—the transit of the earth-wave ; namely, 
upon the disturbance of the surface of the land reacting upon its drain- 
age, and producing violent electrical disturbences by friction, by pres- 
sure, by changes of temperature ; and all these again reacting upon its 
climate, so as often permanently to affect it.” . 

Such is a brief abstract of Mr. Mallet’s views: we consider that he 
has done good service to science by his inquiry, the publication of 
which may greatly assist the officers of the American es me sta- 
tioned in Peru and Chili, who are directed to make earthquake phe- 
nomena an especial subject of observation. With a view to promote 
more exact observation on these points, Mr. Mallet has constructed an 
instrument which of itself registers the various effects ; and it is not 
improbable that some day earthquake instruments will become as com- 
mon as barometers in countries liable to disturbance. We close our 
notice with his conclusion as to “the efficient cause of the earthquake 
shock,” which he says, ‘‘I define to be a wave of elastic compression, 
produced either by the sudden flexure and constraint of the elastic ma- 
terials forming a portion of the earth’s crust, or by the sudden relief 
of this constraint by withdrawal of the force, or by their giving way 


and becoming fractured.” 
THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
CHAP. XLVI. 

“‘ Something to fire one’s ambition,” said John. ‘and to elevate one’s 
character—what a mistress was to a knight errant. One whose glance 
you would fear to meet after failure, and whose smile would be the best 
reward of success.” 

Trant shook his head musingly. 

“‘ My idea ofa desirable helpmate,” said he, “ is rather that of one 
to whose genial level I might gladly descend from a chill elevation ; one 
whose buoyant vitality and keen sympathies might link me afresh to 
life. Excuse my cold way of reasoning on the inspiring subject ; but 
the fact is, an incentive would be thrown away on me. An attempt to 
rouse me by an appeal to ambition, would produce only a yawn or a 
growl; andI believe, that were my feelings once awakened, no in- 
centive would be needed. Probably I do not so much want electricity 
as a conductor.” 

They had been talking quite secure against interruption from Amy, 
who in her delight at once more essing a piano, was performing a 
sort of medley of all her favourite tunes, lively and plaintive, working 
snatches of them together with some quaint, impromptu links of her 
own. All at once she started up,— 

** The piano had quite driven out of my head a much more important 
arrival that is to take place to-day,” said she. ‘Uncle told me we 
be) to expect Mrs. Barker, who is coming to superintend the house- 

0 » 

The idea of there being a Mrs. Barker, appeared to amuse her hear- 
ers extremely ; and numerous speculations ensued as to what she could 
peenly be like, and by what arts Mr. Barker had been prevailed up- 
on to place his neck in the conventional yoke of matrimony. 

Before they had completed any satisfactory theories on these heads, 
their attention was withdrawn from the subject by the notes of a horn, 
which, distant at first, seemed gradually drawing nearer. Going to 
the window they beheld two vehicles approachi First came a dog- 
cart, with a mass of furs, and feathers, and ribands, waving in the wind 
beside the driver ; and behind, dos-a-dos, was seated the performer on 
the horn, a long tin instrument, through which the notes would pour 
with sudden mellifluous vehemence, and then break off inconclusively 
into a wheeze as the wheel jolted, through the driver’s inadvertence, 
against the border of the road, shaking the musician considerably in 
his seat. Behind this vehicle came adouble gig. Upthey came, the 
tandem traces of the dog-cart hanging in graceful festoons as the lead- 
ing horse, whose presence was merely ornamental, curyetted and pranc- 

at his own will and pleasure, occasionally making little excursions 
on to the grass on each side, coming back ina diagonal fashion, and 
snorting gallantly, while the conveyance and its load fluctuated in ser- 
pentine curves along the gravel. On it came in dashing style, and was 
may up so short at the door, that the wheeler’s head disappeared un- 
er his body, and the shafts projected, till the leader looked as if im- 
ed on a huge toasting-fork ; while a last flourish, for which the per- 
ormer behind had reserved his breath, was ee in consequence of 
the mouthpiece of the instrument being jerked into his eye; and the 
musician himself would infallibly have been jolted into the road, had 
not the heads of the pair that drew the other vehicle, following fast,and 
not expecting such a speedy pull-up, fortunately pinned him down to 
his seat. 

‘** Surely that can’t be Mrs. Barker,” said Amy, as the driver of the 
dog-cart, in whom John recognized Puddicombe, after commanding the 
individual behind, who was no other than Dingle, to “ stand to their 
heads,” descended from his position, and, running round, received in 
his arms the mass ofmillinery that invested the person of Mrs. Lothaire, 
late Miss Lavinia Gay. John observed that she gave Puddicombe a lit- 
tle pinch on the shoulder, and called him a teaze: whereat Lothaire, 
who was watching them from the other vehicle, closed his under li 
tight up to his nose and looked very fierce; but, on seeing that Rellick 
was remarking him, changed his ferocity to a smile of feigned approba- 
tion. Rellick had been seated beside Miss Swallowater, and the vete- 
ran now descended from his perch with an imprudent alacrity, that 
brought on slightly apoplectic symptoms, in order to lift out his fair 
companion ; who did not, however, deign to avail herself of his assist- 
ance. 

Presently they vanished up the steps of the portico, and by the time 
John had recollected himself sufficiently to run out and meet them, the 
door opened and they entered,—Mrs. Lothaire running up to John and 
holding out both hands to him. ‘ 

‘“* How d’ye do? Why, you’re not looking so ill, after all ; not so hand- 
some as you were though. How do I look? Ah, you insensible crea- 
feher dye do ?” (nodding to Trant and extendinga finger). ‘‘ And 

sister, suppose? Very pretty, indeed ; I’m sure we shall 
be great s. Her nose is smaller than yours” (looking from her to 
John) ; “ butshehas just your eyes and mouth; and quite your trick 
of — too, Ideclare. Come here, and we'll have a chat to- 
gether.” 

So sa ing. she seized Amy’s hand and drew her to the sofa. 

Well, Faunce, how are you; my boy ?” quoth Mr. Puddicombe, 
cpeling hands with him. “ We've had such a jolly drive down from 
the railway, only that infernal leader kept turning round and wanting 
to gevup behind I believe he'd have su ed in his design, if Dingle 
hadn’t hit him on the head with his horn. The brute could never have 
been in harness before ; but there’s no fun in riving a single horse. 
We'd been long talking of beating up your quarters,” he continued, af- 
ter John had welcomed the rest of the party ; “and when we found 
from Lothaire that —— but I don’t see the happy bridegroom ; where 
is he ?” ‘ 

“ Do you mean Lothaire ?” asked John, who had just been congratula- 
ting that gentleman very warmly on his marriage. ‘yy 

“* Lothaire! not a bit of it ; there’s another Benedick, another favour- 
ite of Hymen, who owns Mrs. Barker, late Miss Swallowaterpbut I 
tes a to t h,” said J | 

“<1 was i suspect as much,” said John, remembering Mr. 
Barker’s attentions to the lady during the election. « Allow me re wish 
you joy, Mr. Barker,” to that 
spouse, ‘* You've been very sly about the affair.” 

« Yes, sir,” said Mr. Barker; ‘‘we didn’t wish to hear any congratu- 
lations or stupid remarks about loves and doves, or any trumpery of 
that sort : they would have been entirely out of place. e bel wis bil- 
ling and cooing, Mrs Barker and I ; we never indulged in a chartered 
forgetfulness of the fact that we were rational beings ; no sighings, 
nor embracings, nor vows, nor inflated compliments, made our inter- 
views before one ridiculous ; nor has any attempt to realize the 
fabled golden age o be singe mss termed the honeymoon, disfigured 
the connexion since. It was founded purely on reason ” 

_It had been founded on Mr. Barker’s side on a very excellent reason, 

vix. the discovery that Miss Swallowater was the possessor of a com- 
fortable little property. Over this he had begun to exercise his newly- 











acquired t immediately after their marriag., by attempting to con- 
vert it hams money, and Mrs. Barker had remonstrated warmly 
against the proceeding, pointing out that the law which gave it him 
was a ly oppressive law, especially savouring 0 convention 

ality ; and that, in common consistency to his own principles, he mus- 
waive his right and permit a community of goods: but on this point 
she had found the philosopher singularly deaf to argument. 

* | trust,” said Mrs. Barker, taking a pinch of snuff, * that we shall 
afford a favourable example of what matrimonial life should be where 
parties meet on equal terms, with no foolish timidity on the wife’s side, 
and no affectation of superior capacity on the husband’s. I trust also, 
that our children, if we have any ——” . 

* Aunt, how can you talk of it ?” said Mrs. Lothaire, as soon as she 
could articulate ; for the possibility of such a contingency had struck 
her in so humorous a light as to cause a violent fit of laughter : 

“If we have any,” resumed Mrs. Barker, nowise put out by the in- 
terruption, “ that they will, by their sound sense and practical talents, 
afford living proofs of the advantages of such a union.” 

John thought that Lavinia was not a bad specimen of what the female 
part of the expected family might become under Mrs. Barker’s ma- 
ternal superintendence, unless they were so fortunate as to inherit the 
strong mind of their parent. ‘ 

« They'll be strong-minded babies, the young Barkers,” observed 
Puddicombe. ‘‘ Fancy insulting one of the infant philosophers by offer- 
ing it a coral and bells !” . fd. 

‘IT suppose aunt wouldn’t condescend to be jealous,” said Lavinia, 
“ so we may tell Uncle Barker” (Mr. Barker frowned at the epithet) 
“about the lady who inquired after him so anxiously.” 

** Ah, I had almost forgotten that,” said Puddicombe. “ We pulled 
up at the inn in the village to get a trace fastened, and I heard a female 
inquiring about Mr. Barker. I referred her to Mrs. Barker, who was 
close behind, and ’pon my soul the stranger seemed quite agitated ;t 
wouldn’t believe he was married, and demanded a description of his 
person in order to be assured it was the right Mr. Barker. Of course, 
when I had drawn the picture with my very best skill, her doubts 
were at an end—there couldn’t be a pair of Barkers.” 

«* What was she like ?’ demanded Mr. Barker, in whom this account 
had excited infinitely more interest than he usually displayed. — 

‘Sorry I can’t describe her as a beauty,” returned Puddicombe. 
“ Face pale, probably from hope deferred ; eyes red, that might be from 
pining after you ; expression rather worried and fretful; a look of care, 
domestic affliction, and all that sort of thing, you know. She said she 
was coming up here, and I left her inquiring the way.” 

At this Mr. Barker muttered something that sounded rather profane, 
and, seizing his hat, hurried away. : : 

“ Aunt, what a gay husband you’ve got,” said Mrs. Lothaire. ‘* You 
haven’t been married longer than I, and here’s Mr. Barker running 
off after other ladies already; while Lothaire, who used to be such a 
flirt, positively bores me with his company.” ’ 

** He looks infernally sharp after her, certainly,’ muttered Puddi- 


with somebody.” 

This cheerful picture of connubial life gave John a mingled sensa- 
tion of a much stronger nature than the narrator suspected. 

In the meantime Dingle sat staring fixedly at Amy, except when she 
— to turn towards him, when he looked greatly disconcerted, 
and feigned to be absorbed in calculating the ceiling or the wall oppo- 
site; for Dingle was not much at his ease in ladies’ society, and seldom 
went into it of his own accord. Major Rellick was exceedingly virtu- 
ous and parternal in his manner towards her; to Mrs. Lothaire he 
was very gay and gallant, frequently whispering her, and chuckling 
and wheezing immensely over the secret communication, notwithstand- 
ing her audibly expressed opinion that ne was ‘ a horrid old thing ;” 
while to her aunt he was profusely ceremonious and complimentary, 
resuscitating for her behoof some ‘airs and graces fashisnable in his 
youth, and capable in those days of doing great execution—winking at 
intervals on the youngsters to impress on them the excellence of the 
joke, that he, Rellick, should employ his experience and art to capti- 
vate so reverend a fair one. 

** How are you all getting on at head-quarters ?” asked John of Pud- 
dicombe. 

** Nothing new,” was the reply, ‘except a report (which I don’t be- 
lieve, mind you) that Dingle was seen reading a book the other day.” 
Mr. Dingle sternly repelled the allegation, and said it was all Puddi- 
combe’s humbug); ‘‘and Rellick is getting daily more devout—eh, 
major ?” (the major winked, chuckled, and gasped). ‘* Plodde is more 
zealous than ever, and performs prodigies of military service every day. 





The most brilliant of his exploits that has come under my own notice 
was, when armed with an umbrella only, he effected the passage of a 
drain near the stables in the teeth of Harkett’s dog Tearer, strongly 
posted in a kennel on the opposite side. But we hav’nt seen much of 





gentleman, who now entered to greet his, h 


the distinguished officer lately, for he’s in a state of siege just now.” 

** Some new prank of yours, I suppose,” said John. 

** No,” said Puddicombe; “all pure zeal. He had been reading a 
good deal about sieges, and, in the course of his studies, it occurred to 
him that, as he might be some day or other in a besieged town, it was 
his duty to prepare himself for the emergency. He began by putting 
himself on half rations for a week; next, all the cats about the place 
disappeared; and I rather think the garrison must be in the last ex- 
tremity, for yesterday I missed an old pair of slippers, which I suspect 
Plodde must have eaten. I hope he’ll capitulate soon, or we shall lose 
him altogether.” 

At luncheon Mrs. Lothaire made several attempts to reopen a flirta- 
tion with John, but with little success. 

**I don’t know what to make of you,” she said, pouting, as he was, 
by her desire, putting on her shawl in the hall before they went. 
‘You really treat me like any other acquaintance. If you had been 
sad, or reproachful, or had shown any other symptom of regard, I 
pa have made an excuse to come down here to see aunt sometimes, 
and have tried to console you. But you don’t seem either disappoint- 
ed, or glad, or sorry.” 

Lothaire interposing to lead her to the carriage prevented John’s re- 
ply. but his looks certainly did not betray much emotion. Puddicombe, 
staying behind to light a cigar, asked John if he ever saw a fellow so 
changed as Lothaire. 

“* Melancholy, isn’t it?’ said he. ‘‘ He used to be a great swell, you 
know ; lady-killer, and all that sort of thing. So much for marriage, 
old fellow.” 

And with a Malthusian shake of the head he ascended to his seat, 
took the reins from Mrs. Lothaire, and as soon as the refractory leader 
ey be prevailed on to start, they departed, leaving Mrs. Barker be- 

ind. 


CHAPTER XLIX, 


Immediately on assuming the conduct of the household, Mrs. Barker 
began to display immense resources of management, and capability for 
domestic reform. But these avocations did not prevent her from be- 
stowing considerable pains upon Amy, whose character she said want- 
ed forming rather than reforming, and who appeared to have remained 
so entirely as nature had made her, that, unless her mind was strictly 
disciplined, she would during life be the victim of her sympathies with 
the hopes and griefs of her immediate friends, and consequently of no 
earthly service to society at large, which would get on quite as well or 
better ‘Without her. Ido not know that Mrs. Barker’s admonitions 
would in any case have been of much avail, but any good effect that 
might have chanced from them would have been neutralized by the 
counter-influence of John and Trant; the former of whom bestowed on 
the good lady the most irreverent epithets, while Trant occasionally 
quizzed her so unreservedly as to call for reproof from Amy, who main- 
tained that it was very kind in Mrs. Barker to try and improve her. 

Amy led a very happy life at Basnet House, and made friends of most 
of her associates, including all the dogs and cats. Nor was ber popu- 
| larity confined to her immediate circle; it appeared to be owing to her 
, attractions that Mr. De Vere frequently repeated his visits, for to her 

they were especially directed. He exerted himself to please her; and 
though he had probably never been quite in love in his life, yet when 
e chose he could succeed in two cases out of three in rsuading the 
object of his attentions that she was also the object of his tenderest af- 
fections. Now Amy certainly thought him very agreeable, yet if he 
had ceased to come any more she would never have missed him, But 
she had begun to watch for the coming of Trant (who did not take par- 
ticular pains to recommend himself, treating her rather after the fash- 
ion of an old acquaintace) ; and if he were not visible by a certain hour, 
the little thing would grow quite fidgetty, and would transfer herself 
and her work to an upper window that commanded a fuller view of the 
road from the village. 





At the first glimpse of his well-known figure sauntering along the 
path a smile would } break over her face. She would begin wondering 
what speculations were now occupying that mind, whose ordinary ope- 
rations were quite out of her reach, yet which had so many thoughts 


combe to John ; ‘he seems to be always fancying she’s going to bolt | I 








and feelings in common with hers,—wondering, 

tinue to detect and with such keenness all that was fine and 
noble, and yet survey all so listlessly—how sentiment could light him 
up so vividly, yet never seem to warm him. 

But while she looked with something of reverence on Trant, he knew 
that she was largely endowed with what he was deficient in—viz. the 
vitality without which all high qualities can be but imperfectly devel- 
oped, and many must be altogether lost. Each sunny chamber and 

poke nook of her heart echoed to familiar household sounds, while 
his well-furnished apartments were all to let 

One morning Mr. De Vere called at an unusually early hour, and 
had an interview with Richard Faunce alone. After it had lasted about 
an hour he departed, and John was summoned to attend his uncle in the 
library. - i 

«| am never easy,” said Richard rising from his chair as J ohn en- 
tered, throwing down the newswaper he was reading, and planting 
himself on the hearth-rug, “so long as I have a debt on my mind. 

John groaned inwardly, expecting this speech to be a preamble to the 
discussion of his own liabilities. His uncle went on,— — 

«| remember at school | was once in want of a sovereign more than 
the sum I possessed in order to secure a great bargain, and I got a boy 
tolend ittome All that night I couldn’t sleep. By borrowing this 
money I had given my creditor a sort of right over me. Here was a 
fellow, that yesterday I didn’t care a straw for—that I could offend or 
not as it suited me—call him nicknames and defy him—now invested 
with a sort of adventitious claim on my forbearance. I fancied I heard 
him all night saying, with a sneer, ‘ Faunce, youoweme a pound.’ I 
would have given anything to pay it back, but the money was gone. 
Now what do you think I did ?” 

** Wrote home for the money, goer. said John. 

« By no means,” said his uncle. “That would have been only 
transfer of the debt to my father, or, if I received it as a gift, a sacri- 
fice of my independence. No, I did better than that. I had gained the 
school prize for arithmetic,—a very grandly bound book, I forget what 
about, el pe father was so anxious to keep the trophy unsu lied, to 
be exhibited triumphantly to the family in the holidays, that he never 
let me open it, but = it in his box, wrapt up in silver paper: I took 
it out, sold it and paid my debt with the money.” ache 

«« By Jove,” said John, “I'd rather have sold my shirt!” 

«« Just what your father said,” returned his uncle ous. But I 
preferred solvency to distinction—solid benefit to empty honours. I 
merely relate this to illustrate what I said, that ‘a debt is to me an 
insufferable burden.’” 

« Nobody can feel that more acutely than myself,” observed J ohn, 
deprecatingly. ‘I only wish I knew how to discharge mine. 

“ Pooh !* said Richard, ‘I paid them long ago. Wait a little (per- 
ceiving that John was going to pour forth his acknowledgments), the 
account between us is not square yet. I wish it to be so.” . 

‘* My dear uncle,” said John, “ what can you mean? Your kind and 
delicate way of conferring the favour enhances it beyond measure, and 


“ Stuff!” said Richard, rather abruptly; ‘there is no delicacy in 
the matter: ’t is asimple question of justice. Let us strike the balance. 
First, we will set the payment of your debts against the unpleasant pe- 
sition you rescued me from when the mob had me down——” 

“ Surely,” said John, reddening, ‘‘ you don’t suppose me to con- 
sider that asaclaimon you? Why,I would have doneit for any man. 

‘* Of course, you would,” returned Richard ; ‘and I would have re- 
quited the obligation to any man. We will continue the schedule of 
your credits. A broken head, fever and delirium a 

‘** Pray stop, uncle.” 

‘A long convalescence, something of a pale cheek even now, and 
your curls not half grown,—all these were incurred on my account, and 
I must quit them as best I can.” : 

‘* You need not disguise any favours you intend me,” said John. “I 
can accepi them from my father’s brother with no other feeling than 
added regard for the kindness.” ’ 

‘* You may accept them on any terms you please,” returned Richard ; 
“it will satisfy me to have discharged the obligation. You remember 
the offer I formerly made to serve you ?” 

John said he remembered it. 

‘* Well, I repeat it, unconditionally. Consider how I can serve you, 
and I will do so to the extent of my ability. Judging from the very 
patriotic speech you made to meon the former occasion, I have no doubt 
you have imaged for yourself a career at once brilliant and consci- 
entious; but if I am to help you, your object must not be too vague— 
you must aim at something definite and within reach. Now, as I said, 
I will not lay down any conditions ; still I may point out that it will be 
for your own advantage as well as mine to stick to me; and I can- 
not better illustrate the estim ation in which my political position 
is held, than by relating a proposal just made me by Mr. De Vere. 
You are aware of his high connexions, and his strong interest. Well, 
he came to me, and after premising that he was really in love (if he is 
i. must be in a very mild way, for he spoke quite coolly and sensibly), 
and after stating the case very fairly, balancing his rank and influence 
against my wealth and influence, he proposed for my niece.” 

‘* The deuee he did!’ was all that John in the extremity of his sur- 
prise could manage to say. . 

*« I don’t mean to say he offered to take her as she stands, you know, 
said Richard. ‘He's not the sort of person to commit himself to any 
such unpromising arrangement on merely sentimental grounds He 
very plainly pointed out the advantage the alliance would bring me in 
a political point of view, and as plainly asked me what sacrifice I was 
prepared to make to promote it; in other words, what fortune I w.s 
disposed to give Amy.” 

** And what was your reply ?” 

**T weighed the matter—considered what it would be worth to me to 
join fcrces with De Vere (you see an aristocratic connexion would widen 
my horizon amazingly); and made an offer, the terms of which I nee! 
not specify to you, but they seemed to suit him very well.” 

‘* Pray,” said John, very coldly, ‘‘did the subject of your specula- 
tions know of the honour intended her ?” 

‘* Yes, I had been mentioning it to her just before you came in.” 

** And what did Amy say ?” 

‘* Seemed surprised, as [ dare say she was ; cried a little, I believe: 
but I really didn’t attend much toher. After placing the matter before 
her, I left all the delights of title, and aristocratic connexion, and mat- 
rimonial magnificence to her own imagination, which is now probably 
revelling in satins, and diamonds, and coronets.” 

«* And what does my father say to all this ?” 

** Why, really, I never thought of speaking to him about it,” retur.- 
ed Richard. ‘‘ Of course he can have no objection.” 

«If Amy doesn’t agree willingly, you may depend he won't hear 
of it,’ said John; ‘“‘andI don’t believe she cares a straw for Mr. De 
Vere.” 

‘* I don’t anticipate any objections,” said Richard, ‘for I can see 
nothing either for the silliest heroine of a novel, or the most high- 
flown brotherly sentimentalist, to object to.” 

John was a little nettled at his uncle’s tone; and he disliked De 
Vere for his haughty manner. ‘Do you think,” said he, ‘‘ that this 
man, with his exclusive ideas, will ever identify his interests with you: 
Why, he will sneer at you and at the connexion among his aristocratic 
friends.” 

‘* Let him,” said Richard. ‘Probably the feeling will be mutual; 
but that will matter little so long as we can serve each other’s pur- 
poses. Once for all, I hope I shall not be crossed in this matter. 
have taken a liking for Amy, and hitherto I have not examined into the 
grounds of that liking. It may be that she calls up some foolish plea- 
sant remembrance—it may be that she gratifies some weak feelings that 
I could scarcely justify to myself on examination—however, as I say, 
have not inquired into it, and ’twill be better for her that I do not, for 
if it comes into collision with graver considerations [ shall infallibly 
root it up.” 

Here he was leaving the room to inquire, as he said, for Mr. Barker, 
who was unaccountably absent, but turned at the door,— : 

‘* Mind, this has nothing to do with my desire to serve you. First 
learn your own mind, and then my will to benefit you, is limited only 
by my power.” 

And he went out. 








CURIOSITIES OF ROGUERY. 


THE FREE FORESTER. 


Although in the conduct of business there cannot be said to exist “he 
debateable ground between honesty and dishonesty, inasmuch ou 
golden precept which commands us to do unto others as We f th ~ t ¢ 
they should do unto us, is ever at hand, and ever suggestive O t ote 

rule of action, yet there is a wide field of operation for those who, re- 





jecting the authority of this precept, and preferring the care and cul- 


ind 











. 





to all other considerations whatever, choose to 
live rather by their wits than their work. In London, and in all 
-eat towns, there are a thousand means of turning Oy geal 


great 
by practices and pursuits which, pete cs oe i 
yer ebe | aw, are found in fact to be rarely pu le by it. It is 
hardly to be wondered at, when we take into consideration the infinite 
varieties of human character, that wherever men are congreg in 
great numbers, @ certain portion of them should be found whose plea- 
gure and delight it is to beard, to violate, and to elude the penal sta- 
tutes. ues of this sort abound in the metropolis, and no inconsider- 
able amount of skill and cunning are displayed in the pursuit of their 
vocation. Itisa question whether with some of them profit alone, un- 
connected with peculation, would have any charms ; their industry de- 
mands the spice and flavour of rascality to stimulate it into action ; they 
have no wholesome appetite for an honest penny, and would starve and 
die out but for the excitement of roguery. The following outlines, cur- 
sorily sketched from the life, may serve to introduce to the notice of 
the readers a few of the worthies who manage to enjoy the patronage of 
the public for services more than doubtful, and who, keeping for the 
most part out of the grasp of the law, do yet gain a living by its infrac- 
The Free Forester.—This is a designation probably unknown to the 
majority of readers as applicable to the denizen of a crowded city : it is 
assumed, however, with no small degree of pride, by the members of a 
certain class well known to each other, and who are to be found sparse- 
ly scattered through the streets of London at all seasons of the year, 
with the exception of the — autuma and during the rigour of win- 
The free forester owes his title and his occupation to that inex- 


ture of Number Oa* 


tingaishable love of nature which prevails more or less in all great 
towns and cities—united with his own independence of the claims of 


meum and tuum, and with the right which he has established, to his 
own eatisfaction at least, to certain waifs and stra 8 of the vegetable 
kingdom, or rather to cert ain vegetable property which he chooses to 
consider his lawful prey. He is a trader without capital ; a seller who 
neither produces nor purchases ; a gardener and arboriculturist with- 
out an inch of ground; a dealer in game and poultry too at times, hav- 
ing no license either to shoot or to sell the savoury wares, for the pos- 
session of which he would be puzzled to account. ‘ 4 
With the very earliest breath of spring, the free forester, quitting his 
winter avocation, whatever it may be, — in the streets of London, 
on the edge of some wide pavement, or between the shafts of a hand- 
cart, in charge of a goodly stock of the first budding promises of the 
opening year. Imitating the perambulating gardeners, he sets up the 
cry of ** All a-growing and a-blowing !’—and among a population noto- 
riously fond of flowers, who, if they can have a garden nowhere else, 
will establish one upon their window-sills, he soon succeeds in disposing 
of his roots. These consist of snowdrops, primroses, polyanthuses, vio- 
lets, oxlips, slips of geranium, hen-and-chicken daisies, and other early- 
blooming flowers or sweet-smelling herbs. As the spring advances, 
and warms into summer, you see him wml peng | his rounds, or stand- 
ing at his accustomed corner well supplied with the blossoming flora of 
the season : tulips, hyacinths, roses—red, white, or mossy—fuchsias, 
rhododendrons, young variegated laurel, fir and box-trees in pots, 
bushes of rue and London-pride, balsams, geraniums, ranunculuses— 
everything, in short, that will grow out of the hothvuse, and which 
garden-loving citizens are fond of cultivating in front or rear of their 
suburban dwellings. As summer wanes, and autumn steps quietly on 
the scene, the activity of the free forester would seem somewhat to 
abate ; his cry is not so frequently heard ; his stand at the corner ofthe 
street has altogether disappeared; and though he is here and there seen 
pushing through the crowd his hand-cart, still gay with the rich hues 
of autumnal blossoms, he yet drives but a laggard trade, and that only 
by dint of the lowest possible prices, which, however, he can well afford 
to take for wares which have cost him nothing, or next to nothing. 
Long before the crysanthe :um has bared her starry face to welcome 


the waning year, the free forester has vanished, like the last rose of | 





ee industrial purposes, he makes his appearance after re- 
lar intervals during the whole é season, generally coming an 

ur or two before pay-time, well-laden with dainties doomed to smoke 
on the Sunday dinner-table of the artisan. The men banter him upon 
the cheapness of his wares ; but his brazen self-possession is never put 
to the blush. He offers a couple of fowls or a hare at 50 per cent. be- 
low the selling price in the cheapest market in London, observing, by 
way of recommending the bargain, “I suppose you thinks I stole ’em, 
but I’m blow’d if you arn’t wrong this here once. Them fowls was sent 
to me by an old gran’mother in the country, to keep my birthday with » 
but you see the old lady didn’t send no sarse or sassangers, and as I 
can’t afford to buy trimmins, and it goes agin my conscience to eat ’em 
without, I hoffers "em to you attwo-and-twopence.” ‘‘ Why, how often 
does your birthday come round?” asks the workman. “ That hare I 
bought of you a fortnight ago was given to you by a friend as a birth- 
day present!” ‘As often as I want it of course,” replies the chapman 
—*‘ that’s a privilege I’ve got, if I harn’t got ne’er another. Come, 
take ’em at two bob: I can’t be bothering all day with them birds.” 
As may be readily imagined, at such prices his’ merchandise does not 
remain long on hand; goose, chicken, hare, or turkey soon find new 
proprietors, and the free forester, shouldering his basket, disappears 
without loss of time 

Occasionally he will make his appearance in the workshop in the 
middle of the week, bringing a couple of fresh hares or rabbits, or a 
basket of live fowls; ‘* because,” says he, “if you don’t want to eat 
your Sunday’s dinner on a Wednesday or Thursday, them pussies "Il 
keep for a week, and the birds is fresh enough, I ’spose, if you kills em 
when you wants ’em. A shillin’ a piece—ax no more, and take no less. 
Didn’t smug ’em nether ; if I had, they’d a beeneighteenpence. Gota 
man to steal ’em for me, a friend o’ mine, as wants to be off to Botan 
arter his wife, as was sent over by mistake. I gived him the job cos it 
went to my heart, it did, to see him a grievin’ an’ a takin’ on so. Come, 
who’s for the live birds, and who’s for the catsi Don’t all speak at 
once, cos I hates confus.on and bother. There, if that arn’t enough for 
the money, I'll give you the next for nothin’ !” 

One would think, by the light- hearted hilarity of the fellow, that his 
conscience was pretty clear of offence ; but the expression of his eye be- 
lies his rattling tongue, and tells of a lurking dread of some not impro- 
bable mischance, which he is not altogether unprepared to meet. We 
must remark that it is not always that the viands he offers for sale are 
fit for eating. He is in the habit occasionally of intercepting a cargo of 
fish or a “lot” of game on its way to the river, where, in the dawn of 
morning or the dead of night, certain dealers in those commodities are 
wont to consign their stale and unsaleable stock to the bosom of Father 
Thames. His impudence enables him to pass off such wares with un- 
blushing effrontery ;he knows that, however offensive they may have 
been to the olfactories for this week past, the keenest nose will detect 
nothing wrong after he has “‘ taken the stink out of them,” a process 
which he effectually performs, and the means of doing which he guards 
as a profound secret. Ifhe encounter complaint on thesubject 6fsuch 
bargains on again making his appearance at his accustomed haunt, he 
flies into a violent rage with the fictitious personage who, he swears, 
** sold him the lot of goods,” by which he declares he not only lost money, 
but disobliged his best customers. His career is not generally of very 
long duration ; his constitution would seem to be colonial, with an anti- 
podal tendency : heis apt to become the subject of compulsory emigra- 
tion, and is often required to complete his botanical studies, and to con- 
summate his natural history experience, under official surveillance in 
a far-distant region. Some of them, however, being their own “ fences,” 
and having the caution to keep their depredations within bounds, escape 
such untoward accidents ; and after accumulating a sufficient fund, cease 
their perambulations, and settle down in some safer calling. Itis rare 
to meet with a man of mature years leading the life of a free forester in 
London. 














Sir Henry Buiwer at BAttimore.—A highly interesting social 


summer, to return no more till the dawn of a new spring recalls him to | meeting of the Maryland Historical Society, took place at the Exchange 


the scene of his labours. 


But, the reader naturally inquires, How does the fellow come by his | °tel, on Saturday evening last, when about seventy gentlemen sat 
merchandise? We are not in a condition to give a perfectly satisfac- | down to dinner, the President’s chair being ably occupied by the Hon. 


tory reply to this question. Thus much, however, we know: he isseen 
vo start from the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s, not far from what yet 
remains of the old Rookery, late in the afternoon, or in the early twi- 
light of a spring or summer’s evening, sometimes driving before him an 
empty hand-cart, at others carrying over his shoulders a large canvas 
sack of four or five bushels capacity. Directing his course towards the 
suburbs, doubtless in pursuance of a plan previously designed, he is 
beyond the limits of London ere night closes in; and, Pats mw to say, 
long before the drowsy citizen has begun to dream of breakfast, he is 
b a cote to his expectant partner at the point from whence he start- 
ed. 

turns into bed for an hour or two, while the other prepares the goods 


onsiguing the produce of his night’s industry to his chum, he? 


J. P. Kennedy of Baltimore, who,has earned a high name in the world of 
American literature. Daniel Webster and the British Minister were 


| amongst the distinguished guests, and appear to have been singled out 


for “all the honors.” The address of the former, in acknowledging 
hecompliments paid him was inthe highest style of eloquence, but our 
space compels us to pass it over. The health of Sir H. Bulwer was 
next offered to the company by Mr. John H. Latrobe, who thus conclu- 
ded his remarks, in introducing it :— 

Iam satisfied, Mr. President, that I am speaking the sentiments of 





consigned to him for the inspection of the public. In this business no 
time is lost. We once witnessed, with perfect amazement, this appar- | 
ently miraculous process, the operator dreaming of nothing so little as 
that his actions were under review. Inthe case referred to the wares 
were contained in a large bag, about two feet in diameter, and four or 
five in length, and must have weighed considerably above a hundred- 
weight. The dresser—for so he may be appropriately called—turned 
them all out carefully upon the ground in the square back yard of a 
twopenny lodging-house: this he did not by emptying the bag at its 
mouth, but by unbuttoning it at the sides, and laying open its contents. 
These consisted of flower-roots in full bloom for the most part, but 
erushed, heaped, and tumbled together in such a squashed condition, 
as toappear fit for nothing but the manure heap. But he very soon 
changed the aspect of the stock into a goodly show, of which a Covent 
Garden cultivator would not have been ashamed. Selecting the finest 
flowers from the mass, with a pair of short shears he cut away the 
bruised or broken leaves, and rinsing the plant in a small stream from 
a stopcock, set it firmly in a pot already errngsee with mould, in far 
less time than it takes to describe the deed. Producing the mould-fill- 
ed pots from a hothouse as fast as they were required, he soon had 
some dozens of fine blooming flowers in a condition for sale. Around 
the roots of each, as he set it aside as finished, he poured carefully, 
using a small ladle for the purpose, a few drops of a dirty-looking liquid 
from an earthenware pan which stood in a corner: this no doubt was 
some powerful vegetable stimulant, under the influence «f which the 
excited plants would, for one day at least (long enough for his purpose), 
assume the appearance of extraordinary healthiness and vigour. 

In fact, when, in less than two hours afterwards, the whole stock, 
ranged on a couple of broad hand-carts, sallied out of the lane on its 
way to the fashionable thoroughfares of the West End, the show of ten- 
der balsams with their delicate blossoms, and gorgeous geraniums glit- 
tering in fiery redness, looked so beautiful and so healthy, such a cred- 
‘. vo the skill of the florist, that we felt it would be madness to attempt 
to convince any one not an eye-witness like ourselves of what had been 
their actual condition three hours back. That portion of the stock not 
intended for potting was more summarily dealt with. It consisted of 
roots adapted for front gardens, chiefly of common flowers and sweet- 
smelling herbs, which, having suffered little from the rough usage and 
confinement to which they had been subjected, were merely sprinkled 
with a little water, and then ranged round the edges of the carts, for- 
ming a kind of enclosure for those in pots. 

If the reader is not yet enlightened as to the manner in which the 
free forester comes by his merchandise, let him live in the suburbs of 
London, and try the experiment, as we have for the last seven years, of 
of cultivating a garden in front of his parlour window. Let him note, 
moreover, what becomes of the contents of a garden, front or back, of a 
suburban house during the interval between the departure of one ten- 
ant and the arrival of another. We are loth to cast a slur npon the 
character of any class, more especially of one that is so eminently in- 
dustrious, tnat lives not only laborious days, but laborious nights as 
Well, one, too, that loves flowers and green fields—both a passion with 


pr gan but the truth must out for all that, and the plain unvarnish- 
_ ruth is, as Dr. Johnson would have phrased it, “The fellow’s a 
eee there’s an end on’t,’* 
ut, as 


’ we have already hinted, this worthy does not confine his at- 
aoteek Eee to botanical experiments there is a department of 
tivation of whi, hp pers he has considerable interest, and by the cul- 
ghaslanes taanian Ngan not a little to his annual income. Those Mi- 
bag or his basen ; 1 eese, find their way somehow or other into his 
brisk trade with libe, wens the last week of September he drives a 
to mses with. and — -minded customers, whom heygknows well where 
content to buy a fat an asking no questions for conscience’ sake,” are 
to inquire under whan pe at a lean price, without troubling themselves 
yard. His customers for suustances the plump victim left the farmer's 
way, are chiefly the willeomenee and game, it may be remarked by the 
tropolis. In 1 tabli he oyed workmen and operatives of the me- 

se arge establishments, where scores or hundreds of men are 


all around me, when I say, that for these considerations, as well as 
others, we rejoice to see at our festive board,—in our midst,—with all 
the kindliness and homeliness of family intercourse,—the representa- 
tive of England. One, sir, whose name, both in literature and diplo- 
macy, has long and honovrably preceded him ; and who, we feel and 
know, would join with us, did occasion serve, in those investigations 
into the history of the past, that would so soon unite us with a common 
purpose, upon common ground 

I propose then, Mr. President, as a toast— 

Sin Henry Lytton BuLwer—The Missionary ofa kindred nation from 
whom we have derived the most sacred precepts of civil liberty and the noblest 
records of human thought. May these ever be the effective pledges of a mutual 
and unbroken friendship between his people and our people. 

Taking the Baltimore American as our informant, we find that this 
toast was received with hearty and continued cheering, after which Sir 
Henry rose and said, 


That in rising after the Senator from Massachusetts, he was remind- 
ed of a gentleman who being called upon to speak after the great Mr. 
Burke, said that the only way to satisfy his audience and acquit kim- 
self handsomely of his task was by exclaiming, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I beg to 
say ditto to the illustrious orator who has just sat down.” This would 
suit him especially, for his very profession was that of silence ; never- 
theless there was one feeling that he would not omit to give utterance 
to, nor even allow the eloquence of his friend, the Senator of Massachu- 
setts, to express for him, namely the warm and lively gratitude which 
he felt for the sentiment which had just been so kindly proposed, and 
so flatteringly received. If he had wanted any illustration of the fact 
that the people of the United States and the people of Great Britain 
ought to live on terms of the closest friendship with each other, he 
should have found such illustration in an anecdote related to him dur- 
ing dinner, by his friend to the left. ‘*I was wandering one day,” said 
that gentleman, ‘in the woods of Baden, and lost my way, when lucki- 
ly I met a strange gentleman. Now had he been a German, a Spaniard, 
a Dutchman, an Italian, this accident would not have helped me, I 
should neither have got back to my road, nor home to my dinner—but 
the strange gentleman was an Englishman, he gave me English an- 
swers tc my questions in English, and as we understood each other as 
if we were of one country, we soon forgot we were not.” Exactly so; 
the law of language is the law of God,and they whospeak the same tongue 
are not intended by Providence to cut each other’s throats. Ifany two 
pices in the world should dwell together in peace it was those who 

ave been coupled in the toast just given, and who were already drawn 
closer together by the very factthat it had been given. He would fur- 
thermore say that if a treaty of eternal peace were to be contracted be- 
tween these two people, there was no place so proper for signing and ra- 
tifying such a treaty as that in which they then were, nor any witnesses 
who could so duly testify to its propriety, as a society dedicated to the 
purpose and pursuits of history. ; 
es, it was history, which united the two people in question, by 
given to both a common property in things imperishable. Hence, were 
gathered round their hearths the same household deities ; and breathed 
into their ears, in infancy and age, around their cradles, and over their 
biers, the same holy names. The illustrious Alfred to whom both 
countries were indebted for their old Saxon laws; the magnanimous 
Elizabeth to whom both also were indebted for their speaking the En- 
glish and not the Spanish language; the brave and politic William, 
who, while defying the great monarch of France on the Continent, lay 
at home, in the recognition of the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty, the corner stones of every solid edifice of free Government; 
(and he knew that he had only to mention civil and religious fiberty 
in Maryland, in order to excite the warmest enthusiasm.) The great 
Princes, and not only they ;—Shakespeare and Milton, R h and; 
Bacon, Coke and Littleton, Newton and Locke, Blake and Marlborough, | 
all these, and others almost equally worthy of mention, though he 
should not then enumerate them, were in their fame and name as much 
the inheritance of all there present, as his own; were as dear and 
familiar to every American heart, as to the heart of every Englishman 
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on the other side of the Atlantic. But whilst he dwelt on those in 
whom the history of the Englishmen and Americans a co- 


ve an 

sc pa re prou of them, he was proud also to se that as 
00 ree were t aan f Ww up original 
Siuates. dad for this 


form, and brought forth fruit of the ori 
reason he did ho to men worthy of the ancient race of England 
and whom future istory: nevertheless, would claim as altogether 
Ameri¢an. Where indeed could he find in old England a Senator and 
orator more clear and concise in his logic, more copious and noble 
in his illustrations, more extensive and profound in his acquire 
ments, than the Senator and orator from New England ;—the 
great Ulysses of Debate, the wise, the variously accomplished, the 
almost incomparable Dante. Weesrer? And where, amidst the 
statesmen of his own country, for whom he felt patriotically partial, 
where could he point to a stateman more gallant in his bearing, more 
chivalrous and heart-stirring in his eloquence, more mild and moderate 
in his counsels, than he who united the experience of Nestor with the 
spirit of Achilles, the knight and sage of Kentucky ;—his able, amiable 
and universally beloved friend, Henry Cuay, whose absence was the 
only drawback to the pleasures of that entertainment ? 

And if such were American Orators and Statesmen, such also were 
American historians and warriors. He had, for his part, never had 
an adequate idea of the achievements of those t Spaniards who first 
carried the cross and the sword into the New World, until he had read 
of Hernan Cortes in the of Prescott; and yet, just at the time 
when it appeared to him that the heroes drawn by that great artist 
were matchless, if not fabulous, there stepped forth heroes from that 
artist’s own land who on the very country which he had taken as the 
subject of his immortal work, equalled or surpassed by their exploits, 
those whose marvellous deeds he had been describing. A gentleman 
had spoken of Agincourt. The name had suggested to him, (Sir H. 
Bulwer) a singular coincidence applicable to the topic he was then 
8 ing upon. The battle of Agincourt was fought on the 25th of 
October on the plains of Picardy in France. There were on that ocea- 
sion the English forces few in numbers, fatigued by marching, enfee- 
bled by sickness, and surrounded by a great and gallant army, so con- 
fident in victory, that its chief, previous to giving the signal for the 
onset, sent a herald to the English leader to bargain for his ransom. 
That leader’s answer had been thus given— 

“ Go tell your master here I am, 

My ransomn is this frail and worthless trunk ; 

My ariny but a weak and sickly guard ; 

But God before :—Tell him we will come on” — 
and on went King Henry and his gallan: band, and off went, though 
not without a fight, the vaunting enemy. It was a great victory, and 
won on St. Crispin’s day. Well, in 1847 was fought another battle in 
a valley in Mexico ; and this time the descendants of those who had 
fought and conquered four centuries previous, were, as their ancestors 
had been on the occasion alluded to, few in numbers, fatigued by 
marching, enfeebled by sickness, and encompassed by foes, who, like the 
** confident and over lusty French,” felt so sure of success in the ap- 
proaching contest, that their commander sent to the American com- 
mander, summoning him to surrender at discretion. Did gentlemen 
remember the answer that was returned to this summons ? They ought 
todo so. It would live in their history. If he (Sir H. Bulwer) re- 
membered rightly, it ran thus: ‘ Head-quarters near Buena Vista, 
Feb. 22. Sir—In reply to your note of this date, summoning me to sur- 
render my forces at discretion, I beg leave to say I decline acceding to 
your request. Iam, sir, with the greatest respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, Zachary Taylor.” 

This was not poetry, but it was stout and sterling old Anglo-Saxon 
prose ; and it was followed up in an Anglo-Saxon manner. Again there 
was a great victory, not this time on the day of St. Crispin, but on 
the birth day of Washington. But, did not the old battle of Agincourt 
resemble the modern battle of Buena Vista’? Might not they, who 
were proud of their fathers having been at one, be as proud that they 
themselves had been at the other? He said, yes ; and many were the 
gentlemen who had slept quietly in their beds at Baltimore, on the 
night of the 22d of February, who would at that moment give half their 
fortunes to have passed it by the side of the gallant veteran, who was 
then at the head of the American camp, and who now presided over 
America’s counsels. 

He should resist the temptation to pursue a subject which, notwith- 
ing, would give him the opportunity of speaking of many friends of his, 
distinguished in letters and arms. But this much he would say, that 
no success in letters or arms adding to the union of the people of the 
United States, could be a matter of indifference to the English people, 
and he could not but hope that as England would always feel an inter- 
est in all that glory.to the history of America, that so America 
would feel an interest in all that justly added to the historical glory of 
England. Of this he was sure, that if it should prove eternally true, 
that time first reaped unto destruction those whom age and honour first 
ripened into maturity, if the beautiful idea of the great father of poetry 








should ever become applicable to their common ancestral land— 
“ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering in the ground ; 
Thus generations, in their tarn decay ; 
So flourish these—when those are past away.” 

If the arsenals which were then joyous with the busy hum of mari- 
ners should long be silent and shipless; if the warehouses which were 
then replete with the countless wealth of merchants, should long be 
empty and decayed; if the proud march of England should ever cease 
to be upon the mountain waves, and the meteor flag which for a thou- 
sand years had braved the battle and the breeze become but the wind- 
iny sheet of past renown ; oft then would the historical muse of America 
quit the broad rivers of those grander regions for the silent banks of 
the deserted Thantes, there to ponder over the tombs, and draw inspira- 
tion from the memories of the once great in war, in politics, in elo- 
quence and song, whose blood circulated through the veins of those who 
heard him, and whose — attended them in the Cabinet, the Council 
Chamber, and the field. But those were gloomy and idle thoughts, 
which he had only introduced because he knew that men rarely discov- 
ered how much they loved a friend, until they contemplated the possi- 
bility of losing him. 

A brighter and more real picture offered to his eye. ‘The glorious 
spectacle of two great States, both powerful and flourishing, the one in 
the prime of youth, the other in the vigour of manhood. Two States 
the same in origin, in language, and above all in character; standin 
side by side, hand in hand, in the van of all mankind ; the first whereon 
true glory was to be gained ; justice and mercy to be vindicated ; com- 
merce, civilization and religion to be spread. The past hallowed their 
union ; the future smiled on it, and Heaven could not but bless it—for 
it oe the union of family, and had for its object the benefit, of the 
world. ne 


We observe that the health of Queen Victoria was orgie at a later 
period of the evening and acknowledged by Sir Henry Bulwer, who gave 
in return the health of General Taylor, The dinner appears to have 
passed off with great éclat, andit gives.us pleasure thus to put it on re- 
cord. It should be mentioned that this festival would have been held 
on the 25th of last month, the 216th anniversary of the landing of the 
Maryland Pilgrims in the Potomac, whither they were led by a brother 
of Lord Baltimore, had not that day been included in Passion Week 





Tue Worker tN Horse-Harr; on Free Traps Pushap HOME 
ro rrs Avtuors.—The following jeu d’ esprit, in a late number of 
the Times, bears evidence, we think, of having been written in Print- 
ing House Square. It is addressed to the Editor, 

Sir,—I am a worker in horsehair. I make state coachmen’g and 
Lord Chancellors’ wigs. From the changes of fashion, and from other 
obvious causes, my wages are now very much reduced. I cannot get 
more than 9s. where I used to earn 12s. Nevertheless, my governor 
tells me that I am better off now than when I earned higher wages, be- 
cause the price of all the necessaries of life has been so materially 
diminished py the operation of free trade. 

And I believe the governor is right. It isa hard struggle now-a-days 
for a working man to support a wife and family any how ; but still, I 
can’t deny that clothing and food are much cheaper than they were in 
George the Fourth’s time. when coachmen’s wigs were almost consider- 
ed necessaries of life by the higher classes. ; 

Sir, I think you would do much to stop the growth of discontent in 
our manufacturing districts, and to prevent the abuse of the lucifer 
match in our corn counties, if you would tell us working men clearly 
and straightforwardly what Her Majesty’s Ministers won’t tell us, viz., 
—why sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander? 

Look here, Sir. A nobleman or gentleman becomes Prime Minister, 
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or Ambassador to the Court of Pumpernickel, or Captain-General of 
the Beefeaters, and receives —ades proseotion oo with protection prices 
—a smartish salary, say from 10,000/. to 5000/.a year. Well, Lo John 
Russell and Mr. Cobden agitate—Sir R. Peel reconsiders—in comes free 
trade, and prices fall. The Minister, as well as the working man, buys 
his beef and mutton, his sugar and corn, his wine and candles, ata 

reduced figure; instead of teaming up once a-week from Bowwood 
or Hickleton-hall in a chariot and four, at 4s. a mile, to attend Cabinet 
Councils, he is transported from point to point in the coupé of a rail- 
way carriage for a few shillings. Bheriff Nicholl enhances his physical 
advantages at half the price which Baron Stulz formerly charged f 
his personal decoration : his lady is enabled by custom to shop without 
loss of caste in a Brougham and one, instead of in a town chariot and 
pair, French cooks, I am told, have fallen as low as 8 anish Deferred 
since the establishment of the glorious Republic, and if the wages of 
other servants are not reduced the more shame for the gentlemen who 
pamper their valets and ladies’ maids and let their labourers go to the 
union. 

Notwithstanding all this, whenever a question is raised in Parliament 
as to the propriety of doing to them what they have done to us, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers turn up their noses and say, not perhaps in such 
homely terms as I am now using, but still plainly enough—“ The rules 
we apply to‘ low people’ we cannot permit to be applied tous. It is 
only by paying us very high salaries that you obtain our services at 
all; and if you were to reduce our emoluments, we should either retire 
into private life—which would be a lamentable thing for England, or 
else our principles would give way, and we should either job or rob 
the till. Depend upon it, the only way to secure our services and to 
confirm our integrity is to pay us very aah ; 

Now, sir, without entering into an enquiry whether the Whigs would 
or would not abandon office if their salaries were reduced 20 per cent., 
or whether they would betake themselves to jobbing and nepotism— 
vices now, happily, unknown to them, I must observe that, if as they tell 
us poor working men—and, I believe, tell us truly—9s. a-week in 1850 
is worth as much as 12s. a-week was worth in 1830 or 1840, I cannot for 
the life of me comprehend why £900 or £9,000 a-year is not to secure 
7" @ public servant in 1850 as £1,200 or £12,000 did in 1830 or 
1 


We are also told that the saving, after all, would be but a trumpery 
one, unworthy of a heavily indebted nation like Great Britain. I con- 
fess I don’t think so ; I don’t believe any thinking man thinks so. But 
even were such the case, is there nothing, Sir, in what Sir Robert Peel 
calls the ‘‘ moral effect” on the masses of a little self-sacrifice and con- 
cession on the part of their pastors and masters? It would surely be 
well if'a Minister could say toa deputation of disaffected skeletons from 
starving Suffolk or from combustible Wiltshire, ‘‘I assure you, my 
poor friends, that I not only deeply sympathize with you myself, but 
that I and my colleagues have given practical proofs of our sincere ac- 
quiescence in the policy which we have imposed on you. Every one of 
us has voluntarily resigned 25 per cent. of his official income, and the 
saving to the nation is by no means so paltry as might have been anti- 
cipated, because our disinterested conduct has been imitated by every 
one of our connexions by blood and marriage, who are very numerous, 
clever, and deserving, and who one and all enjoy, as it is fit that they 
shocld, places of high trust and emolument as well as ourselves. Go 
home, my poor friends ; be industrious and tractable, bear your crosses 
as best you may and when you feel tempted to ignite a rick or to fla- 
vour your children’s Sunday dinner with two-pennyworth of arsenic— 
if you are so fortunate as to have a Sunday f meme and a spare two- 
pence to invest in that popular mineral—check yourselves by the reflec- 
tion that the pittance of your representative at the Court of Pumper- 
nickel is but £10,000 a-year, instead of £12,000, his former salary, 
and that his nephews and cousins on the Treasury bench, many of whom 
have, like yourself, craving families, have been placed by their own de- 
sire on a similar free trade footing, which is extremely repugnant to 
their feelings, though it does not perhaps amount to utter destitution.” 

Please publish this letter, Sir ; 50,000 eople will read it to-morrow; 
and you yourself will gery | ecndensene to say what I have said in 
better language than I know how to use, if you think the remarks of a 
poor worker in horse-hair merit attention and comment. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Turk’s-row, Chelsea. Beriaun WHEBLE. 


There were only seven coachmen’s wigs at the Levee last week. Think 
of that, Sir. I don’t know how I should live at all if it was not for the 


bouring classes, by improving their d 
tural improvements, was to repeal the ge 


on bricks. The loss of re- 
venue by these two remissions would be £750,000, half the expeeted 
surplus. The other half he pro 


posed to apply to a reduction of the 
debt. Concurrently with this relief from taxation, he had another 


measure in view calculated to promote the outlay of capital upon land 
—namely, to make further advances for drainage and land improve- 
ments, the benefits of which had been sensibly felt. He proposed to 
advance for these pur es £2,000,000 for England and Scotland, and 
£1,000,000 for Ireland, £800,000 of this latter sum to be appropriated 
to arterial drainage. These advanees could be made, in the present 
state of the Exchequer, without any addition to the public debt, and 
the repayments would be available for the reduction of the national 
debt. He proposed to apply £250,000 immediately to the extinction of 
a part of that debt by discharging the Equivalent Fund in Scotland, 
and he hoped the house would suffer him to retain the surplus of £500,- 
000 remaining. Sir Charles then moved a vote of £9,200,000 towards 
supply, to be raised by Exchequer bills. 

The statement was followed by critical remarks from a number of 
speakers 

Mr. Hume complained that the relief from taxation was so small: it 
would have been better to remit more taxes than to make so trifling a 
reduction of the National Debt. Mr. Frewen and Mr. Law Hodges 
complained that hops have been overlooked. Sir Henry Willoughby 
objected to more advances for land, and wanted further reductions of 
the Debt. Sir De Lacy Evans, more reduction of the stamp-duties. 
The Marquis of Granby deprecated reduction of taxes, and adumbra- 
ted more pressing demands. Mr. Osborne prophesied that the demand 
for reduction of taxes must be met by resorting for revenue to duties 

aid by the foreigner. Mr. Ewart applauded the remission of brick- 
uties, but missed that of paper-duties, &c. Mr. Newdegate poured 
forth Protectionist and Currency views. Lord Robert Grosvenor wanted 
promise of reduction of the tea-duties, &c., anda more thorough attack 
upon the present system of taxation. Mr. Peto thanked Government 
for bricks, but wanted a house-tax substituted for a window-tax. Mr. 
Henry Drummond complained of fiscal restrictions on processes. Mr. 
Fitzstephen French complained that as Ireland has no brick-duty she 
will not benefit by the remission : emigration and assistance to rail- 
ways had been overlooked. Lord John Manners feared that no one 
would invest advances in land, and regretted that marine insurances 
had been forgotten. Mr. Muntz would revise the whole system of tax- 
ation. Mr. Sandars wanted a moderate fixed duty on grain; comvat- 
ed by Mr. James Wilson ; supported by Mr. Bankes; and recombated 
by Mr. Macgregor, who had thought that Sir Charles Wood would abol- 
ish the taxes on marine insurances. Colonel Dunne wanted something 
done for Ireland. Mr Slaney, re-adjustment of taxes in favour of the 
r, and especially of small land purchasers. Captain Harris, re-ad- 
justment of local taxation, and a five-shilling a oncorn. Mr. Hey- 
worth a larger proportion of direct taxation. Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, 
more advances for Scotland. Colonel Sibthorp, more performances, 
less promises, and reduction of useless Lords at the Admiralty. Mr. 
Henley, agricultural protection. 

Mr. Heald applauded the proposed reductions. 

Mr. Goulburn paid a tribute of respect to Mr. Brooksbank, the offi- 
cer of the Treasury who had prepared the details of the financial state- 
ment, and whose untimely death Sir Charles Wood had announced that 
morning. 

Sir Charles Wood’s motion was adopted, and the House resumed. 
In Committee of Supply, the House passed several votes on the Army 
and Navy E stimates. 


and to facilitate agricul- 





INDIA. 


The last mail received in England was that of Feb. 16 from Bombay. 
The following are the items of interest, made up to that date. 


India is generally tranquil. The most momentous event of the fort- 
night has been the mutiny and disarmament of the 66th Regiment Ben- 
gal Native infantry at Govindghur, on account of the withdrawal of 
Scinde allowances from the troops inthe Punjab. Their disarmament 
was fortunately effected without loss of life. The officers concerned, 
particularly Major Troup, of the 66th, and Colonel Bradford, of the Ist 
Cavalry, appear to have acted with admirable presence of mind and 





legal profession, and I do hear it said that the public won’t stand them 
much longer. A good many people seem to think that they are coming 
**the monkey and the oyster” a /eetle too strong. 





THE BUDGET AND WHAT WAS SAID OF IT. 


The following is a condensed account of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s annual financial statement, delivered in the House of Com- 
mons on the 15th ult., in a Committee of Ways and Means. 

Sm Cuarues Woop began by bespeaking indulgence, first, on ac- 
count of his own health, and secondly, because of the impossibility, at 
so early a period of the year, of making his statement accurate in every 

articular. In the estimate he had laid before Parliament last summer 
he had assumed the income for the year to be 52,262,000/. Up to 
January last it amounted to 52,874,000/. ; but the amount for the finan- 
cial year, to the 5th of April next, he did not expect would be so 
large; he believed, however, that it would not be less than 52,785,000/. 
The expenditure up to January had been 50,853,622/. considerably 
below his estimate, and the amount for the financial year would be less 
still, namely, 50,533,6517. showing a surplus of 2,252,000/. in the year. 
With regard to the current year, he was afraid he could not promise 
quite so favourable a result. He estimated that there would be a fall- 
ing off in the Customs, from causes which he explained to the extent of 
between 400,000/. and 500,000/., the probable revenue from the Cus- 
toms being 19,720,000/., or, with the corn duties, 20,000,000/. In the 
Excise he expected there would be an increase, from 13,908,000/. to 
14,045,000/., and taking the other heads of revenue at their amount in 
the last year, the probable aggregate income of the year 1850-51 
would be 52,285,000/. The amount of the expenditure would be 
50,613,582/., to which he proposed to add, on account of a further vote 
for the new Houses of Parliament, and for the Arctic Expedition, 
about 150,000/., which would leave a surplus of, in round numbers, 
1,500,000/. There had been, he observed, an obliging anxiety on the 


t of many to relieve him of the trouble of disposing of this surplus. 
me had recommended him to get rid of the duty on tea, which pro- 
duced 5,471,000/. ; others urged the al of the duties on windows, 
bricks, and soap, which yielded 3,275,000/., twice the amount of the 
; athird party remonstrated against the duty on attorneys’ 
, producing 157,000/. ; a fourth proposition, which it would 

be his duty to consider without loss of time, was to repeal the dut 

timber used in the building of ships ; a fifth party would abolis 
malt duty, amounting to 5,225,000/.; whilst Mr. li and his 
* friends had p to transfer about 2,500,000/. of local burdens to 
the consolidated fund. Sir ©, Wood then reminded the house of what 
had been the scope of our policy for the last 20 years, the principle of 
which, as expounded by Mr. Husxisson, was to relieve the weight of 
taxation which pressed upon the poorer classes ; and in pursuance of 
that policy taxes to the amount of 8,650,000/. on articles of consump- 
b nog been repealed, the result of which had been most beneficial. 
he many millions invested in railways furnished a proof that the accu- 
mulated nome of the country had been vastly augmented ; but the 
condition of the working classes denoted that the ratio of improvement 
had been greater amongst the poor. After some observations upon 
the condition and prospects of the landed interest, Sir Chatles proceeded 
to declare his intentions in regard to the surplus of 1 . The 
first object, he said, should be to reduce our debt. During the last 20 
aah had borrowed no less than 36,000,000/., whereas the surplus 
e applied to the reduction of the debt had been only 8,000,000 +3 
so that during the 20 years of profound peace we had increased the 
principal of the debt by no less than 27,000,000/. Upon a principle of 
common honesty, therefore, some part of the surplus should be applied 
towards the extinction of this obligation; and he did not partake Mr. 

Cobden’s contempt for a surplus of 2,000,000. 

It was most desirable that a considerable surplus revenue should be 
maintained ; nevertheless he felt that all practicable relief should be 
afforded from taxation. His first measure was to benefit small owners 
of land. An improved system of cultivation would enable occupiers to 
furnish employment to labourers; but this required an outlay of capi- 
tal which small landowners and occupiers could raise only by sale or 
borrowing. i ro gmetad therefore, that there should be a consider- 
able reduction of the stamp duties upon the transfer of landed property 
and upon a. under £1,000, and that within the same limit the 
stamp duty upon leases should be an uniform half per cent. His next 
Proposal, the objects of which were to increase the comforts of the la- 


—— e. No insults were offered by the mutineers to their officers. 
he presence of the Commander-in-Chief in the Punjab is most fortu- 
nate at this juncture. Sir Charles Napier was at Rawul Pindee on the 
20th, and was expected to be at Peshawur about the end of J anuary, 
and in Mooltan in February. 

Orders, consequent on the reeent onslaught of a party of Gooroos on a 
company of the European Fusiliers at Lahore, had been issued for the 
total and immediate disarming of the entire population of the capital 
and prevince in general—a wise measure, but one which it will prove 
exceedingly difficult to carry into effect. 

Sir Charles Napier continues to examine into and check abuses un- 
sparingly, and without distinction of persons, and there are a large 
number (according to the provincial papersas many as 47) of Queen’s 
and Company’s officers now awaiting trial for various offences in the 
Bengal Presidency. The Punjab continues tranquil. One Bombay re- 
giment still remained at Peshawur, exclusive of which there was at 
that station an effective force of upwards of 6,000 men. 

A little force of about 700 men has been marched from the hill sta- 
tion of Darjeeling into Sikhim for the purpose of chastising the Rajah 
for his maltreatment of two British officers ; these troops are supported 
by a rather large force, posted so as to command the Vines of commu- 
cation on the frontier. No resistance is anticipated ; the Rajah has 
fled, and the Sikhimites have as yet shown a disposition to assist the 
invaders rather than otherwise. The apprehension that the Rajah 
would be supported in his contumacy by the adjoining states of Thibet 
and Nepaul has not hitherto been justified. If not annexed to the Com- 

any’s territory, it is supposed that Sikhim will be restored to the 
Einadoee of Nepanl, from which we wrested it in the last Nepaul war. 
A mission from the Ruler of Nepaul, charged with letters and costly 
presents te Her Majesty, is now on its way to Calcutta, whence they 
are to take passage for Suez by the April steamer. 

The state of anarchy in the Nizam’s dominions appears to be draw- 
ing toa crisis. The Minister, Rajah Ram Buksh, disgusted at long con- 
tinued threats by his Highness in all measures of reform and retrench- 
ment, has sent in his resignation. The Nizam refuses to accept it, but 
the Minister, abstaining from the discharge of his functions persists in 
his determination. The Nizam has asked the Indian Government for 
the assistance of the contingent in dispossessing the Jageerdar of Elich- 
pore of his province ; but the request has been refused on the ground 
of the injustice of such a measure—the good old law ‘“‘ that they should 
take who have the power, and they should keep who can,” prevails 
throughout this wretched country, and even in its capital almost to the 
exclusion of all other law. 

Captain Watt, who commanded the party of the 48d Madras Native 
Infantry which fled before a few score of Moplahs on the Malabar 
coast in August last, has been sentenced by court-martial to be placed 
at the bottom of the list of captains in his corps. The Guicowar of Ba- 
roda left Bombay yesterday for Poonah after a yon, | of three weeks, 
during which time he saw and visited every thing and place worthy of 
note at the Presidency : during his visit he bestowed upwards of 2,000/. 
in various charities. The cholera has disappeared entirely from Bom- 
bay. Trade at Bombay continues dull, with no immediate hope of its 
revival. The ‘“ railway staff” has arrived at Bombay, but the fine sea- 
son is too far advanced to allow of ground being broken prior to the 
ensuing monsoon.” 


Tue Mutinovs BencAL ReGrmentT.—An extra from the Lahore 
Chronicle office dated Feb. 8d, has the following particulars : 


“It is with much regret we have to record a serious breach yester- 
day morning in the discipline of the 66th Regiment Bengal Native Infan- 
try,which recently arrived at Govindghur from Lucknow. Some dissatis- 
faction had manifested itself in the corps during the ist inst. in connex- 
ion with the reduetion of the Scinde batta, which they said pressed very 
hard on them, considering the present high price of food and their great 
distance from their homes. Representations were made'o the command- 
ing officer, Major Troup, which were met by an explanation of the 
orders issued, on a parade, on the conclusion of which the men at first 
refused to return to their lines, but subsequently did so, when remon. 
straited with by their officers. The general feelings, however, appear 
ed so indifferent that an express was sent off to the camp, of the Gover” 
nor-General, which left this on the 31st ult., and was fortunately- 
known to be on its way to Unritsir, to hasten on the escort, consisting 
of two companies of Her Majesty’s 32d Foot, the Bady Guard, a party 
of the 17th Irregulars, and the 56th Regiment Native Infantry. In- 
timation of the disposition of the corps was also sent in here to head- 





quarters, and we believe both Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir Walter 











Giibert left Lahore this morning for Umritsir. Yesterday morning, 
(the 2d inst.) the men of the 66th Regiment Native Infantry were again 
inside the for'!, and by Major Troup on the subject 
of their discontent ina firm but temperate manner. On decidéd symp- 
toms of ill-feeling still con inuing to 1aanifest themselves, Major Troup 
ordered a native officer, who appears most forward in the movement, in - 
to arrest. The order was instantly met by an endeavour of the main 
body of the men to rescue him; but the personal exertions of Major 
Troup and his oficers induced them to resume something like order in 
the ranks. Colonel Bradford—whose regiment, the 1s' Light Cavalry, 
had most fortunately arrived at Umritsir yesterday morning, en route 
to the provinces, and who happened, accidentally or no! we do not 
know, to be within ‘he fort—seeing how matters were turning out quietly 
proceeded to his camp and ordered his men to mount. Major Troup, who 
never lost his temper during the whole of this most trying scene, con- 
cluded his address by directing the men to pile their arms. As this 
was being done, a party of the Ist Cavalry, some 40 or 50 strong, ap- 
red at the gate, which the company of the mutinous regiment on duty 
there hastened toclose, but not effectually, so that Cap'ain Macdonald, 
the officer of the day, drawing his sword and driving away the men 
crowding round, managed to open it and to admit the men of the Ist 
Cavalry. 

«‘ The Sepoys of the 66th, seeing they were now all but hel pless, and 
that the possession of the fort would pass out of their hands, made a rush 
to resume their arms, in which endeavour they succceele very partially, 
being prevented by their officers, seconded by the efforts of the troopers, 
The tw regiment was thereupon immediately marched out of the fort 
and those who still had arms deprived of them. The Body Guard ar- 
rived very soon afterwards, and took possession of the fort, and were to 
be speedily followed by the two European companies. The mutineers 
were placed on the glacis, within range of the guns of the fort, charged 
with grape, and surrounded by the troopers of the 3d Regiment ot 
Punjab Cavalry Prendergast’s, who had been summoned to the scene 
of this unfortunate, but most serious, disturbance. We are happy to 
have it in our power to add that no corresponding move occurred in the 
town, and that the police, formed out of the only Durbar regiment stil! 
embodied(except Cortlandt’s) were under complete control, and behav- 
ed to the entire satisfaction of the local athorities. Should further par- 
ticulars reach us, we shall hasten to lay them before the public,” 

The latest particulars are thus given : 

Umritsir, Feb. 4. 

‘* I write to say that in the main what the Lahore Chronicle of yes- 
terday says is true, but that the Sepoys did not rush to recover their 
arms after they had been piled. Just now the wingleetony have been 
pointed out by the native officers, and 70 men have been placed in con- 
finement, and two companies, the worst of the regiment, have been sep - 
arated from the rest. A Court of Inquiry is now sitting, and as soon 
as its proceedings are closed a court-martial will dispose ofthe guilty. 
So timely was the combined movement of Colonel Bradford’s regiment, 
the Body Guard, and the 56th Native Infantry, on Umritsir, that the 
mutineers must have thought it done by order. They all behaved aid- 
mirably, especially Colonel Bradford, commanding the Ist Cavalry. 
Major Troup, commanding the 66th Native Infantry, has been cool 
and collected throughout, and seems to have managed well. Two guns 
and a detachment of the 58th Native Infantry, from Lahore, have ar- 
rived, and the fort is at present held by two companies of Her Majesty's 
32d Regiment, and two of the 56th Native Infantry, from the Gover- 
nor-General’s escort. Itis tobe hoped that some Europeans will be 
kept in the garrison. There is no knowing to what extremes the men 
might have come, but up to the last the regiment was obedient and re- 
spectful to Major Troup and his officers. The guard at the gate alone 
overtly misbehaved, by trying to shut it on the cavalry. Such an exam- 
ple should be made of the ringleaders in this most distressing case as 
will prevent similar or worse scenes again occurring. Sir H. Lawrence 
has been here; he leaves again for Lahore to day.” 





OpeninG ror Trarric or THE BriranniA Brivce.—On Friday 
and Saturday, (the 15th and 16th ult.,) Captain Simmons, the Govern- 
ment Inspector for the Railway Commissioners, made his official inspec- 
tion of this great structure, accompanied by Mr. Edwin Clark, the resi- 
dent engineer. and Mr. Hedworth Lee, the engineering manager of the 
Chester and Holyhead line, when a series of experiments took place to 
ascertain the law of deflection and the absolute structural strength of 
the fabric. The experiments consisted in observing the deflections un- 
der a series of successive loads; the passing of three locomotives with 
a train sufficient to cover each of the tubes through the bridge at vari- 
ous speeds, and the running of locomotives and tenders, without trains, 
through at variable rates of progress. The first experimental train 
was a heavily laden one of coal-waggons weighing 240 tons, with three 
locomotive engines. This was run through the tube at the rate of from 
10 to 12 miles an hour, and the deflection, as taken by a defiectometer 
fixed in the centre tower, was scarcely perceptible. This train was 
then drawn completely over one of the tubes, and there left as a dead 
weight, while Captain Simmons descended, and made a minute inspec- 
tion of the masonry, the rivetting, plate-work, cellular top and bottom 
of the tubes, rivetting, and other arrangements, which occupied a con- 
siderable time. On returning to the tube the deflection caused by the 
load was found to be about three-fourths of an inch. Similar experi- 
ments made in the other tubes exemplified the perfect success that has 
attended the connexion of the four tubes together so as to form one 
continuous beam. As the engines entered upon the small land tube 
the motion due to their progressive weight was ascertainable in every 
tube, even over to the further extremity of 1,560 feet in length. Lo- 
comotives were then passed through as fast as practicable, but only a 
twenty miles an hour, owing to the curves at either end. The deflec- 
tion was the fraction of aninch, and the vibration scarcely perceptible 
The experiments were considered to be very satisfactry. 

Yesterday the up express from Holyhead, carrying the mails and pas- 
sengers from Ireland, which arrived at Euston-square exactly at eleven 
o'clock, came “by” the tube at a saving of a full hour over the usu! 
transit. The subsequent trains, to and fro, also went through both 
ways. Allthe arrangements for this work are now permanently com- 
plete, and the floating of the twin tubes for the parallel line is occu- 
pying the attention of the engineers. ; 

The Directors of the Chester and Holyhead Company are now 10 
communication with Sir George Grey, f ascertain whether her Majes- 
ty and his Royal Highness Prinze Albert willspermit the Prince ©! 
Wales, on an early day in April, to be ent ata festival in celebra- 
tion of the successful opening of the great)structure. The communi- 
cation has been graciously received, and there is every expectation of 
its being accepted.—Sun, 19th ult. 

Ox.p anv Curiovs Corns —The cabinet of old coins presented last 
week to the corporation by Mr. Beaufoy, whose public munificence 15 ‘° 
celebrated, has excited the greatest curiosity. It isthe result of many 
years’ labour and expense, and contains a series of nearly 1,000 pieces 
or coins, bearing date between the years 1648 and 1675. They were \5 
sued by various traders of the city of London, partly to supply the 
want of small change, the Government having put forth no small cop- 
per monies before about the year 1672, and partly, doubtless, by w#Y 
of advertisement, the name, residence, and sign of the house being g¢?- 
erally to be found upon each token. They consist of various metals— 
of iron, lead, tin, brass, and copper, and a few even of leather, and, in- 
dependently of their value as curiosities of two centuries back, will 
furnish, when the index now being compiled shall have been completed, 
an important record of the topography and history of the city of Lon- 
don at that period, as well as a key to streets and localities long lost 
to the present generation. The following curious matter is selecte: 
from the preface to the catalogue :—‘* Amongst other curious coins wi! 
be found one which was struck by a person named Farr, who kept the 
Rainbow Coffeehouse, Fleet-street, which house is still existing in its 
original state, having escaped the great fire in 1666. Farr was P< 
sented by the ward inquest to be prosecuted for selling the ‘ deleteri- 
ous liquor called coffee.’ There are also coins struck by a person who 
kept the Turk’s Head. in ’Change-alley, who assisted in making the 
use of coffee more known to his fellow-citizens. There is also t2¢ 
coin issued by the person then the occupant of the celebrated Boar ® 
Head Tavern in Eastcheap, which though long passed away with the 
things that were, will, while Shakspeare and the English language ¢x” 
ist, be ever in the recollection of readers as the rendezvous of I oe 
Hal and his merry associates.” The cabinet was on Saturday ayers 
in the Museum of the library in the presence of Mr. Blades, the chair- 
man of the committee, who first introduced the subject to the corpora- 
tion in an admirable speech.—London paper, 18th ult. 





Tur MaAckerReEL Fisnery—Liasiniry or RAmwaY ale 
The ponderous train despatched from Plymouth 07 Friday night, | 


‘ : : Billingsgate 1n 
which we gave some account in our last, did not reach 
time for the Saturday morning’s market, and the sale was consequently 

















An we understand been made into the 
importance, and may lead to 
gu whieh is ihe " 
itigation betw railway company and the owners 
pa Seccumes an eagoeiation of ‘wealthy adventurers chiefly re- 
at Plymouth. Upwards of £500 were that ong pee to the three 
associated companies for the carriage of fish alone. e catches during 
the week, although considerable, have not been so large as those of the 
receding one. Sunday one boat belonging to Shoreham, (White, 
vaster), rought in 16,000, and on Tuesday one hai from Rye more 


fish. These are two of the largest windfalls which have 
ory tes the boats e ed in the mackerel fishery here. Eose 
tay the catches brought in were Ly French lugger having 5, 
and one belonging to armouth 14,000. Besides the —orearry” & con- 
siderable quantity of superior fish—such as soles, turbots, ‘ pred 
brill, &c.,—has been caught. A small portion has been reviled sbes 
the town, but the greater part has been sent on to London, Bath, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Wolver ampton, Ipswich, and other of the larger 
towns. The average quantity daily espatched by train since our last 
has been about 40 tons.—Plymouth Times. 





ruRES or A Stray Suir.—On the 9th of January the Talbot 
enon plying between Bristol and Carmarthen, when off the Sker- 
int, ran foul of l’Hirondelle, a French vessel, laden with a valuable 
cargo of oil. The vessel was left in a sinking state, as then su ed, 
and the Talbot having received the crew on board, procec ed on 
her voyage. From the 9th tothe 30th ult. no trace of the missing 
vessel was obtained, but on that day intelligence was received at Lloyd's 
that she had been seen between the Small’s and the Bishop’s-rocks. U1- 
timately this fugitive of the ocean was found high and dry on Towyn- 
sands, in Merionethshire. Her masts and sails were gone, but the hull 
was little damaged; 64 hogsheads and pipes of oil were landed, and 
eight more partially d It would thus appear that this vessel 
alone, unguided, undirected, drifted about for at least 30 days, a dis- 
tance from 150 to 200 miles.— Globe. 





Ausert Smirn’s Last.—A gentleman at present on the Northern 
Circuit complains bitterly of having been asked by a brother barrister, 
he in a race between heat and cold?” and 


“< Why would you back heat, 1 ld?” 
being, much against his will (for he is really 4 man of a su coy ty ope 


t), compelled to reply, “ Because any one can catch cold. 
be regretted that the Feepestable poodles of the Bar continue such wan- 
ton brutality. —A young lady of prepossessing ap ance (as she de- 
scribes herself) was exposed to great annoyance the other evening by 
being asked, at a party, “‘ In kissing your hand to a lady, why em 
it to wear a badge?” and by being told, when her own consternation 
took away all power of thought from her, ‘‘ Because it is a buss conduc- 
tor.” How much longer is the purity of our English girls to be attack- 
ed by such ruffianly interrogations /—Even the forei gentlemen who 
have sought a refuge from political storms in England are not safe, We 
call upon Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart to protect various estimable refu- 
gees from being coarsely asked ‘‘ How many foreigners are necessary 
to put one out of temper ?” and then as coarsely told, with an exulting 
sneer of British conceit, ‘‘ Two score—because it takes forty poles to 
make one rood.” 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 
IXTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY.—The Anniversary Dinner will take place on Tues- 
day, the 23d instant, at the Astor House, at 5p.m. Members, and other persons, de- 
sirous of obtaining tickets, can procure them of the Stewards, Alfred Waller, Esq.. 120 
Pear! Street, SC Wells, E .,17 Wall Street, John T. Walker, Esq., 53 Exchange Place, 
and Dr. J W. Bradshaw, 12 Warren Street ; also at the office of this paper. 
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Tue Lare News.—A summary of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
financial statement, laid before the House of Commons, will be found 
elsewhere ; and that the proposed manner of disposing of the surplus 
did not give general satisfaction is no proof that, on the whole, the 
budget is an unsatisfactory exposé. It is, in fact, so much a matter for 
congratulation that the income of the country should exceed its expen- 
diture, that one may look leniently on Sir Charles Wood’s plans for 
spending this unwonted surplusage. Notwithstanding the pleasure 
which he must have felt in jingling the million and a half sterling in 
his breeches pocket, it must be remembered that Sir Charles was not 
exactly in the position of the school-boy, whose generous god-father 
has tipped him with unusual liberality. The boy, happy fellow, has no 
one to please but himself: the Chancellor was morally certain of dis- 
pleasing nineteen out of twenty of his clients, if even the twentieth 
were content. Whether this twentieth were so is, in this case, exceed- 
ingly doubtful. The remission of the duty on bricks, and stamp-duties 
on deeds affecting landed property, is notoriously a sop thrown to 
the depressed agricultural interest, whose barkings have become un- 
pleasantly and ominously loud. But the land-owners are not disposed 
to accept the boon as any thing at all adequate to their demands. They 
complain that they cannot grow corn and support their labourers under 
Free-trade laws, and Sir Charles tells them that they shall have bricks 
cheap for building cottages, and be enabled to lease or mortgage their 
farms without paying taxes on the stamped deeds ‘required. Is it 
likely that they will feel particularly grateful ? 

Thus the application of one-half the surplus is not very available for 
stopping the mouths of the Protectionists ; neither is the carrying of 
the other half to the credit side of the huge national debt viewed with 
much more tayourable eyes. ‘ "Tis a mere drop of water in the ocean,” 
say the economiste— a mockery of our claims,” cry the poor man’s 
friends, the advocates of knowledge, progress, and the movement from 
below—in which cry they are joined by some of our editorial brethren 
who desire to see duties removed from advertisements, of course, with- 
out any interested motives. It must be confessed, indeed, as somewhat 
strange, that one Cabinet Minister, before Prince Albert and the Mag- 
nates of the land, should toast the workingmen of the United Kingdom 
—as will be observed below in the account of a great dinner at the 
Mansion House—and that another Cabinet Minister, with three-fourths 
of a million sterling at his disposition, should forget that the tax on 
soap has earned for these workingmen the nickname of the ‘ great un- 
washed ;” and that the odious window-tax yet remains unrepealed. 
The explanation is, that Lord Carlisle is really a man of generous sym- 
pathies, and that Sir Charles Wood is—Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests can afford to be sentimen- 
tal ; but the Chief of the tax-gatherers must be cast in a sterner mould. 
We believe the result of the budget to be, that the country is tolerably 
content, the parties immediately interested very much otherwise, and 
that the Whig Cabinet as a political party have made a very impolitic 
use of the capital thrown into its hands. 

The importance of the division in the House of Commons on the 19th 
ult.,on Mr. Hutt’s motion relative to the withdrawal of the anti-slave- 
trade Squadron from the Coast of Africa, does not arise, as we hinted 
last week, from the numerical result in which it ended. The uneasi- 
ness as to the stability of Lord John Russell’s Ministry is derived from 
me means used to bring about the majority, the liberal journals them- 
selves being loud in their condemnation of his Lordship’s dictatorial 
conduct on the occasion. They complain, with reason, that a Commit- 
a <4 oe House having pronounced this African Squadron ineffective 
in alleviating or preventing the horrors of the slave-trade, the Govern- 

Ba. pear have ~~ its continuance a Ministerial question. Indi- 
a oan oh ye —_ Mee before that of the leader of a great politi- 
euth the ao tne a Just and imprudent in these days for him to set 
eh authority too often and too strongly before the eyes of his follow- 
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ers, and to curtail their opportunities of exercising comparative free- 
dom of voice and speech. In avoiding this awkwardness of an appar- 
ently retrograde policy, Lord John has done no little moral damage to 
the Whig party ; and though he generally contrives to scrape through 
his Parliamentary difficulties, the gradual weakening of his power is 
becoming apparent to the country. If he survive—Ministerially—it is 
on Free-trade. If the popularity of that should wane—and some say 
that it does so—we must look for other occupants of the seat of govern- 
ment. 

We should observe that the strong disposition. on the part of men of 
all shades of politics, to abandon the ill-advised attempt to suppress the 
slave trade by forcible means, is not attributable to paltry economy. 
Cost what it might, if subservient to its end, the country would sustain 
it. And in proof that the retrenchment fever is not very strong, so far as 
the army and navy are concerned, is the fact that on the 11th ultimo, 
when Mr. Hume moved a reduction of ten thousand in the land forces, 
their number being 99,128, his proposal was negatived by a vote of 
223 to 50. Again, when he proposed to reduce the sea force from 39,000 
to 31,469, he was out-voted by 117 to 19. 

We have no room to-day for particulars of the Bishop of Exeter’s de- 
fiance of the authority of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
in the controverted case of Mr. Gorham, whom the Bishop still refuses 
to induct. It would be singular, ifthis unhappy schism in the Church, 
touching the appointment to a Rectory, should result in the removal of 
a Bishop from his See. We must also postpone some interesting details 
of the discontent in the manufacturing districts with the practical 
failure of Lord Ashley’s Ten-hours’ Act. Clumsiness, or carelessness, 
in framing it has enabled the master-manufacturers to evade it, and 
Lord Ashley’s benevolent efforts are, for the moment, frustrated.— 
Effor ts are, however, making to remedy the evil. 


. 





Tue Arctic Expeprrion.—On Saturday and Sunday there were 
some rumours about town, that the long-lost had been heard of at last. 
They proved, however, to have had no reasonable foundation. Letters 
were, indeed, received by Mr. Barclay, H.B.M. Consul, from Mr. Bal- 
lender, the Hudson Bay Company’s Chief Factor at Fort Garry, on the 
Red River, dated February 16th, covering communications from Dr, 
Rae and Lieut. Pullen of H.M.S. Plover, who in their respective ex- 
peditions, the former westward of the Mackenzie River, and the latter 
eastward of the Coppermine had gleaned no tidings whatever. Some 
few particulars of the English expedition will be found under our naval 
heading. The parties zealously engaged in outfitting the American 
vessels have petitioned Congress for leave to enlist seamen from the 
navy, and to exercise naval discipline on board. Sir John Ross’s ap- 
peal in England for a volunteer expedition does not obtain many con- 
tributions to the fund. 


Tue InpustriaL Exuisition —We observe, in the Washington Re- 
public of Tuesday, a correspondence between Sir Henry Bulwer and 
Mr. Clayton, in which the former communicates, and the latter ac- 
knowledges, sundry official papers connected with the above project, 
copies of which or a summary of their contents have been already laid 
before our readers. The communications are in the most friendly tone, 
and we have moreover to thank the Repubdlic for introducing them to 
notice in the following graceful paragraph. 


We would direct attention to the interesting official correspondence and the 
accompanying documents, inthis morning’s paper. The exhibition of works uf 
industry, to which they relate, will be one of the most remarkable occasions of 
the age ; and we have no doubt that the ingenuity and skill of our countrymen 
will be largely represented there. If the reign of Queen Victoria were marked 
with no other instance of her majesty’s appreciation of what constitutes the true 
glory of a nation and the true mission of governments, this single official act would 
ve sufficient to i er 'y with the promotion of the arts of peace, and 
lend lustre and dignity to her aanals. 











Cuarues Dickens’ New Seriat.—Mr. Putnam has sent us the first 
and second numbers of ‘‘ Household Words,” a new weekly London pub- 
lication under the editorial charge of Charles Dickens. Mr. Putnam 
Yepublishes it here, receiving his copy in advance. In form and cha- 
racter it resembles ‘** Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” “ Howitt’s,” or 
‘* Eliza Cook’s,” and from these two single specimens it is difficult to 
estimate what stand it will take hereafter. Under the head “‘A Prelimi- 
nary Word,” it is thus introduced to public notice. 

The name that we have chosen for this publication expresses, general- 
ly, the desire we have at heart in originating it. 

We aspire to live in the Household affections, and to be numbered 
among the Household thoughts,of our readers. We hope to be the com- 
rade and friend of many thousands of people, of both sexes, and of all 
ages and conditions, on whose faces we may never look. Weseek to 
bring into innumerable homes, from the stirring world around us, the 
knowledge of many social wonders, good and evil, that are not calculated 
to render any of us less ardently persevering in ourselves, less tolerant 
of one another, less faithful in the progress of mankind, less thankful 
for the privilege of living in this summer-dawn of time. 

Nomere utilitarian spirit, no iron binding of the mind to grim re- 
alities, will give a harsh tone toour Household Words. In the bosoms 
of the young and old, of the well-to-do and of the poor, we would ten- 
derly cherish that light of Fancy which is inherent in the human breast ; 
which, according to its nurture, burns with an inspiring flame, or sinks 
into a sullen glare, but which (or woe betide that day !) can never be 
extinguished. To show to all, that in all familiar things, even in those 
which are repellent on the surface, there is Romance enough, if we will 
find it out :—to teach the hardest workers at this whirling wheel of 
toil, that their lot is not necessarily a moody, brutai fact, excluded from 
the sympathies and graces of imagination ; to bring the greater and the 
lesser in degree, together, upon that wide field, and mutually dispose 
them to a better acquaintance and a kinder understanding—is one main 
object of our Household Words. 

The mightier inventions of this age are not, to our thinking, all materi- 
al, but have akind of souls in their stupendous bodieswhich may find ex- 

ression in Household Words. ‘The traveller whom we accompany on 

is railroad or his steamboat journey, may gain, we hope, some com- 
pensation for incidents which these later generations have outlived, in 
new associations with the Power that bears him onward ; with the ha- 
bitations and the ways of life of crowds of his fellow creatures among 
whom he passes like the wind; even with the towering chimneys he 
may see, spirting out fire and smoke upon the prospect. The swart 
giants, Slaves of the Lamp of Knowledge, have their thousand and 
one tales, no less than the Genii of the East ; and these, in all their 
wild, grotesque, and fanciful aspects, in all their many phases of 
endurance, in all their many moving lessons of compassion and consider 
ation, we design to tell. 

Our Household Words will not be echoes of the present time alone, 
but of the past too. Neither will they treat of the hopes, the enter- 

rises, triumphs, joys, and sorrows, of this country only, but, in some 

egree, of those of every nation upon earth. For nothing can bea source 
of real interest in one of them, without concerning all the rest. 

e have considered what an ambition it is to be admitted into many 
homes with affection and confidence ; to be regarded as a friend by chil- 
dren and old people; to be thought of in aflliction and in happiness ; to 
people the sick room with airy shapes “‘ that give delight and hurt not,” 
and to be associated with the harmless laughter and the gentle tears 
of many hearths. We know the great responsibility of such a privilege ; 
its vast reward; the pictures that it conjures up, in hours of solitary 
labour, of a multitude moved by one sympathy ; the solemn hopes which 
awakens it in the labourer’s breast, that he may be free from self-re- 
proach in looking back at lastupon his work, and that his namemay be 
remembered in his race in time to come, and borne by thedear@bjects of 
his love with pride. The hand that writes these faltering lines, happily 
associated with some Household Words before to-day, has known enough 
of such experiences to enter in an earnest spirit upon this new task, and 
with an awakened sense of all that it involves. 

Some tillers of the field into which we now come. have been before us, 
and some are here whose high usefulness we readily acknowledge, and 








whose company it isan honour to join. But, there are others here— 
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Bastards of the Mountain, Jed fringe on the Red Panders to 
Td Saotds paanious of cro lode tcenaincaen Da sche Ry —y ded 
reproach. And these, we should consider it our highest service to dis- 


place. 

Thus, we begin our career! The adventurer in the old fairy's : 
climbing towards the summit of a steep eminence on which mid byes 
of his search was stationed, was surrounded by a roar of voices, crying 
to him, from the stones in the way, to turn k. All the voices we 
hear, cry Go on! The stones that call to us have sermons in them, as 
the trees have tongues, as there are books in the » as 


there is good in everything! They, and the Time, cry out to us, Go on ! 
With a h heart, a light step, and a hopeful co , we the 

ourney. The road is not so rough that it need dsuntour feet : way 
is not sosteep that we need stop for breath, and, looki faintly down, 
be stricken motionless. Go on, is all we hear, Goon! Ina al- 
ready, with the air from yonder height upon us, and the inspiriting 
voices joining in this acclamation: we echo back the cry, and go on 


eheerily. 

WasnHincton.—The lamented death of Mr. Calhoun seems to have 
wrought no special change in the unsettled state of affairs at the seat 
of government. Debates, apparently interminable, on the admission of 
California into the Union, and on the Slavery question in its multiform 
ramifications, continue from day to day. Those who profess to know 
everything, have almost abandoned their foresight as regards the end ; 
nor can we throw any light upon the subject for the benefit of such 
readers as do not see the American journals. Rumours of a probable 
change in Gen. Taylor’s Cabinet are also abundantly rife, 








DeatH or Davin C, Cotpen, Esg.—We learn with infinite regret 
that the hopes expressed at the Festival of the Dramatic Fund Asso- 
ciation on behalf of this most estimable man have been doomed to bitter 
ee Mr. Colden died on Thursday afternoon. He was 
the President of the St. David’s Society, and one of the Commi 
of Emigration. A slight tribute is paid elsewhere to his exceeding 
merits ; and we doubt not that a concourse of distinguished citi- 
zens at his funeral will mark the estimation in which he was held by 
the public. The funeral solemnities will take place this afternoon at 
5 o’clock, at St. John’s Church. 





New Yor« Trisune.—On occasion of the ninth anniversary of its 
birth, this able journal was on Wednesday last pernanently converted 
into a double sheet, whilst its type was and general appear- 


ance improved. Differing frequently from Tribune in its social 
and European-political views, we cannot refrain from this peewee 
of bearing testimony to the abundant talents and spirit with which it 
is conducted. 

J amaica.—By accounts to the 29th ult., we learn that a Court Mar- 
tial had been held at Port Royal on Comr Michell of H. M. 8. Sappho, 
for running her on shore on Salt Key, a few months since. He was sen- 
tenced to be dismissed from the command. The Hon. Arthur A: Coch- 
rane, flag-lieutenant to his gallant father, the Earl of Dundonald, was 
appointed to command the Sappho. 








Sarnt Georce’s Day.—Our British readers will not, we trust, for- 
get that on Tuesday week, the 23rd inst., the anniversary of England’s 
patron Saint will be celebrated in this city, and in many others scat- 
tered over this Continent. 





THE AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION, 

The second anniversary of this most excellent institution, which appears to 
gather strength as it goes, was brilliantly celebrated by a public dinner at the 
Astor House, on the evening of Wednesday last. The company numbered about 
two hundred ; the eye and the palate were alike gratified by the liberal cater - 
ing and judicious management of the well-known hosts, Messrs. Coleman & 
Stetson; a most enjoyable evening was passed; the cause was unquestionably help- 
ed forward ; and the general result is undoubtedly a matter for congratulation 
with the well wishers of the Drama, who like it for the entertainment they derive 
from it, and with that more charitable portion of the public, which thinks that the 
ministers to our pleasure should be the objects of our charitable regard. In the 
lamented absence of the President, D. C. Colden, Esq., the chair was occupied by 
Judge Edmonds, who announced, to the great satisfaction of his audience, that Mr 
Colden’s friends entertained hopes of his recovery from the dangerous illness 
under which he has been, for some time past, labouring. Mr. Colden’s name is 
so associated with works of benevolence and scenes of good fellowship in this 
city, that he could indeed be ill spared from amongst us. 

For a lengthened accountof this joyous festival we have not room; but must 
content ourselves with noticing two or three of the incidents that ked it. And 
to commence with the object and the efforts making to sustain it, we may men- 
tion that the annual statement of the Society’s affairs read by Mr. Brougham, in 
the course of the evening, showed a sum of $4600 in the Treasury. To this 
may be added the amount collected at the table and announced from it by Mr. 
Brougham, amouating in all to the further sum of $800. Included herein are 
liberal donations of $100 each from Mrs. F. A. Kemble and Miss Charlotte 
Cushman, $50 from Miss Davenport, and other handsome contributions from 
Mrs. Connor, Mrs. Barnes, and Mr. Barclay, H.B. M. Consul at this port. The 
toast of the “ Bar” was acknowledged by Mr. Brady with his accustomed 
humour; The “ Press’ by its veteran and able member, Major Neah ; the “ So- 
ciety itself and suceess to it,” by the Secretary, Mr. Brougham, in a speech full 
of good sense and gvod feeling; and the “ Drama” most appropriately by Mr. 
James Wallack, Jr., one of ita distinguished illustrators. But the “‘ évent’” of the 
evening was the eloquent address of Mr. Bass, after the memory of Shakespeare 
had been toasted. It fairly took the hearers by surprise, and was, in truth, one 
of the most felicitous speeches of the kind that we have ever heard. The ap- 
plause was tumultuous, and its effect may be imagined from the fact, that some 
dozens left their seats for the purpose of congratulating Mr. Bass on its delivery. 
Readers will not wonder that, with so many good fellows met together, there 
were also more good things said and sang than we can remember. or find space 
to chronicle. ‘ 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Lonpvon, 22nd March, 1850. 

The name of our late celebrated engineer, Stephenson, is, I am cer- 
tain, familiar to many of your readers ; and they will read with interest 
the following brief memoir of a man who raised. himself from 
tion by his genius and indust ry—it is in his own words 
ted to an acquaintance of mine, and has never been 
my reason for sending what would otherwise 
munication. 

** 7 was the son of a very poor man, w. 
ged me (then but 10 years old) to best I could mother 
aoa my two slate who - the 3 of my father were left destitute. 

was very fond of my mother, t employment to empty ships of 
their ballast ; and in variougother ways I ae from ei rode ince 
to two shillings a day, and thus megeren my mother and sisters till I 
was about fourteen years old. I had taught myself to read and write a 
little, and about that time I met with a little book which set me a 
thinking, and I thought, why should a man get his bread through the 
exertion of h uscles when he has got brains. I had a great 
taste for mechanics, and borrowed of my uncle an old watch that never 
went well, because I wanted to examine its works. I took it to pieces 
and put it together three times, having by that time made myself ac- 
quainted with its mechanism. I then wrote in large characters on a 
ers of pasteboard, which I placed in my mother’s window, “‘ Clocks 

atches, and Jacks cleaned here.” I soon had plenty of work, which'T 
could do of an evening, and was enabled to add greatly to the comforts 
of my mother, and put my sisters to school. One evening & gentleman 
called to enquire if the man who cleaned watches was a home, and 
upon my saying, ‘ Yes, Sir, I am at home,’ he looked at me with some 
surprise and some contempt, as I thought, and said ‘You? T cannot 
leave my watch with you.’ Well, [ did not wonder at this, for I was 
always an ill-looking boy; but I said, ‘ do as you please, Sir, but I am 
honest though poor.’ The gentleman, who was a Commercial traveller, 
left his watch, and said he would call for it on his returnin a few days 
from that time—I took the watch to pieces and found it wanted what 
is called a new hair spring, which I put; but this watch baffled my 
endeavour to make it go well. I got frightened, fearing the gentleman 
would think I had spoiled his watch. Inthe night, whilst I ay awake 
thinking, what I should do, I bethought me that in a town some miles off 
there lived a wa tchmaker, who was said to have great skill in his trade 
—I got up early, and went to him with the watch, and drawing it out 








with his breath char- 
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pocket had been own, I said, ‘ Sir, can you tell of all earth! 

= ag. oggebdenagdercy watch? He ed at it and said, us “as erel in 

«some precious idiot has put on a new hair without reducing it. 


— that?” I enquired—‘ Why, e, ‘I was doing one 
re huteoreged - ‘It is done thus,’ said he, continuing the 
work which my arrival had interrupted. I asked him to do mine im- 
mediately, as F conied to return home. This he could not do, being 
busy ; but I did not care, for I had caught the idea and went home, 
and soon made the watch go to the satisfaction of the gentleman who 
had entrusted it to my care. Some time after this, I went to see a Col- 
liery, and the pit was so deep that it was difficult to get up the coals, 
as they were then raised by manual exertion. I thought a bit, and 
then I said—‘ if you will find the money, I will soon make you some- 
thing which will bring up the coal without all that labour and expense. 
‘ Will you ;” said the proprietor. ‘Yes, that I will,’ I replied—he did 
find the money, and I found him the engine, which, though made forty- 
five years ago, is still at work in that Colliery. By this time I had sa- 
ved fifty old guineas, which I sold to a Jew who came to our town for 
twenty-seven shillings each, and this, gentlemen,” said Mr. Stephenson, 
«was the foundation of my fortune. I am now wealthy; this place is 
my own property ; I have given my son a scientific education for an 
engineer, and he has the honour to sit in Parliament for Whitby. 

think you will agree with me that this little bit of Autobiography 
is interesting, and worth » column of my gossip. It will shew that the 
“gold shade of the aristocracy” does not keep really clever men down 
in the old country. We have asevere struggle, but a man of talent will 
rise high. Look also at the interesting example of the late Brunel, the 
engineer, who was a French Royalist Emigrant, and rose to the highest 
honour. Lt sic de aliis. : ; 

The incessant discussion with its inharmonious arguments about the 

ly of pure water to this metropolis is one of the bores of the day; 
and it must seem still more so to you in New York, with your Croton 
Aqueduct and really fine fountains, although these advantages should 
rather move you to compassionate us with our half solid Thames to 
drink. Give us better liquid, and less talk, say I. These continual 
letters to the Times and speakings at meetings make me call the wri- 
ters and speakers, Water-devils, for ‘ Water-devils” says an old author, 
‘‘ are those Naiads or water-nymphs, which have been heretofore con- 
versant about waters or rivers. The water is their chaos, wherein they 
live.” 

Just as I closed my last, the decision in the Bishop of Exeter and 
Gorham case was made known; but I did not open my letter to an- 
nounce it, for the general feeling of the community here is indifferent, 
and that will be still more the case with your public. Justice and re- 
ligion are certainly the two chief props and supporters of a well-gov- 
erned commonwealth, but the High Church party here are dissatisfied 
with the judgment, which they say has been given with political ends 
in view. But Que sais-je ?—WVe sutor, &c. 

The intended Bill for excluding insolvent members from the House of 
Commons has again failed. Indeed it seems false in principle, for why 
should the House itself have the the power of determining who should 
or who should not, be members? Again, it is often more virtuous to be 
insolvent one’s self, than to cause others to be so, and there are at least 
two members of the Commons House who have made hundreds nay thou- 
sands insolvent, while they, the said members, flourish, reminding one 
of the old illustration, that a bankrupt is a person who rides to town in 
his carriage, and bows to his creditors who are walking along the foot- 
way. Apropos of all this, 1 may mention that leave was given the other 
day by the Queen’s Bench, to enter judgment in sixty-six cases of eject- 
ment, which Feargus O'Connor has instituted against his tenants who 
were formerly located on the Chartist Estate at Lovel. Save me from my 
friends ! 

There has been a great deal of laudation on the subject of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s recent financial statement shewing a balance 
ot two and a half millions in favour of the revenue. Out of an income 
of something near upon sixty millions, this is not much to boast. of; but 
it is enough to make our Cockneys go about rubbing their hands with 
complacency, or as Hood has it, 


Washing their hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water. 


A friend of mine.told me an anecdote last night, of the late witty and 
Reverend Sydney Smith, which amused me, and which I know is original. 
He is a medical man, and attended one day to hear Mr. Smith preach. 
So much was he pleased with the sermon, that being acquainted with 
the Rev. gentleman, he wrote to him, asking to be allowed to read the 
sermon in manuscript. The answer was—‘‘ Dear ——I am very glad 
to hear that surgeons go to church—as to lending you my manuscript, 
it would be useless, as the writing is so vile, you could not read it—it is 
just as if a number of ants well dipped in ink had walked about the 


r.” 
Pvou will have observed, that a Committee of the House of Commons 
has been inted to search for precedents affecting the case of Baron 


acquirements, they are as numerous with 

.” There is scarcely a tap-room poli- 
tician, or a stump orator in the country, who has not some great pro- 
ject to change and remodel everything, and make Canada the greatest, 

appiest and most flourishing of nations. These projects include every 
sort of government, from no government at all, to an absolute Despot- 
ism. But ludicrous as those displays generally are, they are symptoms 
of a diseased state of the public mind, which ought to be a warning to 
those at the head of affairs, of a coming storm, which should be calmed 
or guarded against. The country will not, it is evident, be content 
without great changes in the existing position of things, though per- 
haps some of those changes will be reforms only in name. 

A dinner was lately given to Mr. Cleveland, the Anti-Annexation 
candidate for Sherbrooke, by several of his supporters at Melbourne, 
and in returning thanks he took exactly the same view of the late 
election that I have taken. He said that under the circumstances of 
the case, he considered the result of the late contest to be any thing but 
asubject of triumph to the Annexationists. Before he came forward, 
they proclaimed that no candidate favourable to British connexion 
would dare to show his face in the county. Well, he presented himself 
as a Connexionist, and all but beat his Annexation opponent. He 
concluded by saying, that if he had come earlier into the field, there 
was little, indeed no doubt that he would have been successful, and that 
he was ready to fight the battle over again when an opportunity oc- 
curred, with full confidence of being triumphantly elected. [ have 
since seen a gentleman from the Eastern Township, than whom no 
one is better acquainted with that part of the Province, and on 
whose words the utmost reliance can be placed. He tells me that 
with a little better management Mr. Cleveland’s return could ea- 
sily have been secured. It is not improbable that a new trial of strength 
may come on before long, as there can be little doubt that Mr. 
Sanborn is incapacitated to take his seat, in consequence of his not 
having gone through the process required by law to give him the rights 
of citizenship as a British subject. I judge from the facts, as given by 
himself and his friends. 

There is no further talk at present of a Coalition Ministry. I ima- 
gine, indeed, such a step was never seriously contemplated. 

Several persons are spoken of as the successors of Mr. Chabot and 
Mr. Wetenhall as Commissioners of Public Works, but I expect such 
reports are mere conjectures. 

he Quebec Board of Trade have just issued their yearly report. 

They hold out hopes that the railroad between that city and Melbourne 
will soon be commenced, and that the great railroad between Quebec 
and St. Andrews, New Brunswick, is also likely to be carried out be- 
fore long. If the statements and distances I have seen in some of the 
Quebec newspapers be correct, I am inclined to think that the latter 
undertaking has not received the attentionit deserves. Connected with 
the union of British North American Provinees it would be a work not 
only of vast utility, but of downright necessity. 

The ice on the St. Lawrence above and below this city is fast disap- 
pearing. The communication with the South side of the river is broken 
up, except by means of canoes in which passengers and the mails pass. 
Unless a great change takes place in the weather, it is probable that the 
navigation will be fully open by the 15th instant. The sun has been 
od for the last four or five days, and at present there is a heavy rain 
falling. 

Owing to a quarrel between the corporation and the Company that 
supplies the city with gas, we are in utter darkness at night, a circum- 
stance not at all pleasant or comfortable at this season of broken roads 
and dirty streets. 

We are sodistressingly barren of news or incident of any sort or des- 
cription, that I must conclude from sheer want of anything worth say- 
ing, tosay. We hear nothing of Annexation, with the exception of some 
occasional twaddle which nobody notices. Yr. w. 





PMusic. 


Irauian Opera AT N1Bx0’s,—Marty’s Italian company from Havana 
arrived in New York, having rested a whilein Charleston, on Satur- 
day evening last. They were announced to appear on Monday; but 
from some cause or other, known only to themselves, they did not make 
their appearance until Thursday evening. There wasavery fine audi- 
ence on the occasion, although the theatre was by no means crowded. 
The house is admirably adapted for music, excepting perhaps that the 
sound comes out too freely. An improvement in its appearance has 
been made, by the introduction of stage boxes. 

It was a pleasant sight to see Bottesini at his old post; for with his 
double-bass in his arms, we felt that everything would go well. He 
looks just the same as when he left for England ; his great success there 





Rothschild who claims to take his seat in Parliament as representative 
of the city of London. The question will in all probability not be set- 
tled without legislative enactment. 

The temperance movement gains ground here, although slowly. The 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company have decided not 
to allow any spirits to their seamen in future. Passengers to be sup- 
plied as before. . : 

‘* On dit” that the proposed submarine electric telegraph between 
Dover and Calais is to be completed by the end of next month. ‘* What 
next ?” say the wonderers at all change and novelty. ‘It is perfectly 
feasible,” say Messrs. Brett & Co. ; ; 

The question of stopping all Sunday labour in the Post office is by no 
means put at rest. It has been again agitated in the House of Lords, 
when Lord Brougham asked, if it was also proposed that all ships 
should fur) sails, and all steamers blow off steam, on Saturday nights, 
and lie like logs on the water until Monday mornings. The cab-men, 
coachmen, and porters, are now also joining in the demand for total 
cessation from labour on Sunday. 

Nothing could be more favourable for agricultural purposes than the 
cool dry weather we have experienced during the whole of this month. 
I never remember a finer month of March. The English proverb that 
“a of March dust is worth a King’s ransom” would make us the 
richest people in the world this year. But alas, our national debt will 
always be enough to keep us sober—860 millions of money, whilst that 
of France is 820, Holland 160, Russia 110, Spain 93. Austria about 
100 (but increasing fast) and Belgium 25 only. A pretty burden we 
have to drag us down—however, but for the unfortunate affairs of 
Ireland lately, we should be gradually making up for lee-way—it is 


estimated that the loss consequent on the failure of the potato alone |. 


amounts to something close upon £48 ,000,000. But we are a toiling, 

‘striving stroge race and all our best hands are engaged in profita- 
ble —we reckon only one soldier in every 462 men, whereas in 
Austria and aevery man in 70 is a soldier. 

The great event inthe musical world is the appearance last night of 
the English Tenor, Sims’Reeves at the Italian Opera House. There has 
always been a prejudice against any but bond fide Italians performing 
at the “‘ Queen’s Theatre, par excellence ;” but Reeves seems to have 
— perfect satisfaction to the habitués—and I can remember Fanny 

yrton, Madame Vestris, and Mrs Wood, all singing there at different 

times. But “ native talent” is as ageneral rule eschewed. CAM. 


MonfReat, 8th April, 1850. 

Nothing has occurred since I last addressed you worthy of being re- 
corded, unless it be the retirement of Mr. Chabot the Commission- 
ership of Public Works. In Upper Canada, Peter Perry and other 
learned Thebans are still busy tinkering our unhappy institutions, and 
the Saints have pity on the ig bantlings ; for Peter and the Thebans 
won’t, that is plain. Locke, Madison, Jefferson, Bentham, Sieyés, 
Mirabeau, and many others have tried their hands at constitution-mak- 
ing, and, with one or two eminent exceptions, their efforts were far 
from successful. But Peter Perry’s constitution! the Perry-Hopkins 
(not Polly Hopkins) constitution! if this be not the sublime of the ridi- 
culous I cannot imagine what is. The wise man has said that a 
certain class of men are not justified in aspiring to the high places of the 
8 gue, or the government of a nation; and, certes, ifsome appren- 
ti p and preparation be necessary for acquiring other professions, 
trades, and callings, I cannot conceive why a knowledge of government 
should be sup to come by nature, as some wiseacre says that read- 
ing and writing do. At all events this used to be the received doctrine of 
former days; but we have ch d all that, and a total ignorance of 
everything that used to be prized under the name of knowledge is alone 
necessary to constitute a man a Solon ora Lycurgus. The lessons 
taught by history, the large experience of the past, the sayings of the 
wise, the inspirations of genius, are all but as the v-ackling of thorns in 
thefire. We have nearly arrived at the golden age contemplated by 
Jack Cade, in which to read and write were acrime. You may speak 
of Heayen-born statesmen ; why if that means persons who are innocent 


has not elevated him above the duties of his profession. H® is an- 
nounced in the bills as Director, so that we,in common with others, ex- 
pected to see him wielding the Conductor’s baton ; he only plays in the 
orchestra however ; but then he plays as no other man can play. 
Arditi, whom our readers will remember as a very clever violinist, 
leads the orchestra. 

The opera of ** Norma” was chosen for the opening piece, to introduce 
the new Prima donna and the new Basso, in particular. The cast was 
as follows ; Norma, Signorina Stefanoni ; Adalgisa, Signora Costini ; 
Pollione, Signor Lorini ; Oroveso, Signor Marini ; Flavio, Signer F. 
Badiali. We have seen no Normain New York equal to Stefanoni’s 
excepting Madame Anna Bishop’s. It is the most arduous of all the 
modern opera characters ; and but few can comprehend or illustrate 
its terrible situations, or its fearful and bewildering passions. The 
constant struggles between the cold and stately priestess, and the ar- 
dent and loving woman ; the necessity for preserving the assumed sa- 
cred character, and the resistless desire to cast it aside, and break the 
trammels of enforced deceit, present a complication of difficulties which 
only the highest order of genius can successfully encounter and over- 
come. Pasta and Grisi are the embodiment of Norma, and where Jen- 
ny Lind so signally failed, we can hardly expect on this side the Atlan- 
tic an entirely successful rendering. Signorina Stefanoni in appear- 
ance, reminds us strongly of Grisi; she has the same tremendous 
physique ; her passions seem to sweep like whirlwinds, or to labour 
like the upheavings of a volcano. She is generally calm, cold, and 
self-sustained ; but her passions are quick, sudden and terrible, and the 
contrast is wonderfully striking. In the minute, the entire embodiment 
of the character, Madame Bishop is superior ; she is as much the Priest- 
ess,and more the woman ; but Stefanoni’s grand physique, corporeal 
and vocal, admits of greater transitions, and affects the mind with 
greater wonder. A woman weeping is asad enough sight; but a strong 
man in tears is the sublimity of grief, and terrible to witness. Norma 
is more than woman, but still human; and thus her sufferings are be- 
yond the common sufferings of her kind, and Stefanoni in several parts 
rose with the intensity of the passion, almost to the perfect embodiment. 
Her “ Casta Diva” wanted inspiration, and her mental struggles while 
contemplating the murder of her children were deficient in reality ; but 
the second scene, wherein she reproaches and reviles Pollione, was 
a tremendous exhibition of passionate fury, and her last interview with 
her recreant lover was full of earnest feeling and great dramatic pow- 
er. Her singing of “‘ gual cor tradisti” was exquisitely plaintive and 
sorrowful, and affected us deeply. She has a fine compass of voice, a 
full soprano ; the lower portion is somewhat husky, and still withal 
telling and effective; but the upper range is pure and beautiful, and 
perfectly under her control. She sings without a particle of effort ; 
the notes roll out as oil from a cruse, without the slightest distortion 
or movement of the mouth. We have rarely seen so effortless a 
singer, without being cold and formal ; and we have rarely witnessed 
such striking effects produced, with so little appearance of straining af- 
ter point, In short Stefanoni is a fine artiste, an admirable singer, 
and a powerful actress. We give our first impressions of a first per- 
formance ; we were delighted, and we may have to increase our praise ; 





but we claim for ourselves the privilege of revision of judgment. 


Signora Costini has a charming and capable voice, which she use 
skilfully ; she sings well in tune, and very tastefully. Indeed she is 
avery promising young artiste; sheis as yet somewhat ‘of a novice, 
but still her performance throughout was very satisfactory. It requires 
great talent to shine out against Stefanoni. We shall have to speak 
more of Signora Costini in our next. We must here remark that the 
double cadenza in the Duo, Mira O Norma, was highly artistic, and 
admirably executed. 

Signor Lorini has a very fine tenor voice, and sings with great en- 
ergy and much taste. Its quality is high, brilliant and metallic, but as 
far as we could judge on Thursday evening, it wants a sympathetic 
quality. It is incapable of those inflections which speak to the heart, 
or rather through which the heart speaks. But without a doubt he is 
the best Pollione we have ever had in New York. Besides his striking 
voice, he has a fine manly form, and he is an energetic and gracefu) 
actor. 

Signor Marini is a semi-giant in appearance, and his majestic bear- 
ing is of itself sufficient to command attention. Hehasa stunning 
voice, which rattles out like a discharge of ordnance, to the great 
danger of our aural faculties. We judge that his voice, though enor- 
mous in power, is wanting in profundity ; but he uses it like a true 
artist. He makes up picturesquely, and is an actor of great dramatic 
force. We anticipate much delight from his future performances, 
for we recognize in his strong will, and impulsive energy, unmistaka- 
ble talent if not positive genius. 

The band, in mechanical drilling was admirable; the violine were 
splendid ; the wind instruments coarse and unsympathetic; but the 
emphasis and the phrasing of the stringed were worthy of all praise. 
The Male chorus was as fine as we have ever heard on any stage; 
the female chorus, only so so. 

We must make one remark in order to qualify all we have said 
above ;—Principals, chorus, and Orchestra, sang and played at the 
fullest point of power; they exerted themselves as much in Niblo’s 
comparatively moderate house, as if they had their Havana wilderness 
to fill. This must be attended to, or people, when the newness is 
worn off, will call it bawling and worse. We do not know the perfor- 
mances for next week, nor on which nights they take place, but we 
shall notice them fully in our next, and in the meantime sincerely con- 
gratulate the City upon having such entertainment within reach. 

Mr. Pau Routrz.—The concert of this great artist, which we an- 
nounced last week, is, we understand, delayed for a short time. Our 
readers will be informed at what period it takes place. 


Drama. 


Broapway THEATRE.—Mr. Collins has been the reigning attraction at this 
theatre during the week, and is playing to crowded houses nightly ; for a fresh- 
ness of undiminished popularity appears to cling around him, rather out of the 
common course. He has been constantly befere the American public for the 
space of three years, and his present engagement bids fair to be as productive 
to himself and the management, as was his first brilliant reception at the lament- 
ed “Old Drury.” Whatever difference of opinion may exist with the critical 
portion of the public, as regards the comparative merits of this artist and his co- 
temporary delineators of Irish character, the fact is certain, that Collins attracts 
and delights as large audiences ascan be collected by any of the Stars now among 
us —a sure evidence of the hold he has obtained of the feelings of the masses There 
iS, in trath, a dashing, off hand, agreeable style about him which is eminently at- 
tractive, and disarms hypercriticism by its ease and happy assurance ; while his 
vocal powers never fail to enlist the suffrages of all capable of appreciating the 
melody, the humour, and the fun of the genuine Irish Ballad. 

We are glad to perceive by the announcements, that Mr. Collins has a new 
drama in preparation at this house to be produced during his present engage- 
ment. A few new characters would add vastly to the attractiveness of his per- 
formances, not only from the charm that invariably attaches to novelty, but as 
placing him in parts where comparisons are impossible. 





Burton’s THEATRE.—This theatre has presented no new feature calling for 
ttotice during the week. The same uninterrupted succession of overflowing 
houses to the Serious Family, Leap Year, and Dombey, is the only fact left us to 
record. 


Astor Prace.—Mr. Bass is struggling manfully against the untoward cir- 


cumstances under which he commenced his experiment at this House. The un- 
fortunate calamity attending his journey from New Orleans deprived him of all 
the books and manuscripts comprising new and chuice pieces intended for his 
opening, and he has been thrown reluctantly upon the representation of old stock 
pieces, which are never attractive, unless through the aid of the very highest 
order of histrionic talent. The attempt to convert persons of only respectable 
mediocrity in the profession into stars fur the occasion has signally failed, for 
the locality and prestige of the Astor Place Opera inevitably preclude the 
adoption of so “ weak an invention” We do not blame Mr. Bass for the false step 
he took at the commencement of his managerical career, but we sincerely regret 
his being compelled to resort to so feeble and ruinous an experiment. Had the 
artists who have figured as stars at this house been content to lend the weight of 
their acknowledged talent towards aiding the Strength of the stock company, the 
Manager might have attracted the attention of the Public by presenting to them 
@ muster, rare in strength and efficiency ; and the very novelty of such an an- 
nouncement would have proved a great source of attraction. 

The “ star system,’’ even with the few accredited luminaries of the stage, has 
been proved inimical to the interests of managers. But with the lesser lights, 
it is positively ruinous. We have regretted to see, this week, that Mr 
Fleming, an actor whose private worth and professional ability have secured him 
a host of friends in this city, should present himself in the unenviable position of 
an unattractive star. Mr. Fleming is a studious, careful, and pains-taking actor, 
ambitious withal, as every actor should be, Attached permanently to one of our 
leading theatres, few actors would be more popular, none would be more respec- 
ted ; but to present himself before critical audiences in this city as a star, and 
that too at one of the leading theatres, is an ordeal, his yet unmatured powers 
cannot pass through without materially affecting his really well-earned reputa- 
tion, We esteem this gentleman highly, but we must in all candour assure him 
that a few such crudeand feeble attempts, as he exhibited in his delineation of 
Shylock on Tuesday evening, will do more to retard his attainment of the goal 
he is aiming at, than will all the praise of injudicious friends advance him to the 
summit of his wishes. Whatever position Mr. Fleming may choose to assume at 
a distance, we advise him as a true friend, to eschew at present New York, as 
the arena for his star displays. He has too much talent to fritter away his hard- 
earned name recklessly. A ible artist, of unmatured and yet im- 
perfectly developed powers, will “ bide his time,” and patiently await the full 
perfection of his talents, before he presents them for the decision of those whosé 
judgment and taste are considered final arbitrators. It is not assuming too much 
for New York, to say that she does give the stamp to histrionic genius, and that 
her decisions are held to be final in this country. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Bass has secured a new comedy from the pea 
of Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble, and that it is in active preparation. We also 
learn from an undoubted source that the piece is every way worthy the high 
genius of its distinguished authoress. This, with other attractive novelties also 
in the course of preparation, may turn the current of Mr. Bass’s fortunes, and re- 
store to him that patronage he so eminently merits. We see that Henry IV. is 
in rehearsal, for the purpose of introducing the manager in his celebrated cha- 
racter of Falstaff. We wish that it were within the recognized etiquette of stage 
regulations, to permit Mr. Bass to add as an interlude to this performance the 
magnificent Oration he gave at the American Fund Dinner on the character of 
Shakspeare, and if it created but one half the amount of the enthusiasm in his 
audience, that it created in the breasts of those who were entranced by it on the 
occasion we have named, his popularity and character as an actor, & scholar, and 
a man, would be as firmly established in New York, as is the most distinguished 
ornament of that profession which ranks among its members, ® Shakspeare, a 
Garrick, a Kemble, and a Kean. 
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‘Notices of New orks. 


MaHoMET AND His SuCCEssoRs. By Washington Irving. Vol. IT 
New York. 1850. Putnam.—The publication of this second volume 
completes the work proposed by its author, and brings down the pro- 
gress of the religion of Mahomet to the period immediately preceding 
the Moslem invasion of Spain. Gleaning his materials from the best 
sources of information extant, to which, by the way, he pays all due 
acknowledgment in his preface, Mr. Irving has interwoven the personal 
adventures of the immediate successors of Mahomet into his record of 
the extension of Mahomet’s religion, and the spread of its temporal 
authority. There is scarcely in this interesting narrative of the lives 
and fortunes of a dozen Caliphs, any attempt to go beyond a clear and 
succinct description of historical events, and a picturing of such roman- 
tic incidents as have been hung on thereto by the imagination, or the 
exaggeration of Oriental Scribes. Very agreeable, very intelligi- 
ple, and very impressible upon the memory, is the book thus made up; 
put it strikes us as being somewhat bald in its conclusion, and not pre- 
cisely such # work as the reputation of its author induced the public to 
hether Mr. Irving, having entered fully, and fairly, and sat- 
upon a review of the Mahommedan religion, in the earlier 
portion of this work, considered that there was nothing more to add 
thereupon; or whether he reserves himself for a future history of the 
invasion of Spain, wherein he may again take a somewhat larger and 
more philosophical view of his subject—this we cannot say. Let us 
hope that the latter is the case; for we have followed him with so 
much pleasure, so far as he has carried us, that we would fain be car- 
ried yet a little further, into a period of fur richer material. This fu- 
ture prospect is thus hinted in the closing paragraph of the book be- 


fore us. 

We have thus accomplished our self-allotted task. We have set forth, in sim- 
ple and succinet narrative, a certain portion of this wonderfal career of fanati- 
cal conquest. We have traced the progress of the litle cloud which rose out of 
the deserts of Arabia, ‘ no bigger than a man’s hand,” until it has spread out and 
overshadowed the ancient quarters of the world and all their faded glories. We 
have shown the handful of proselytes of a segs prophet, driven from city to city, 
lurking in dens and caves of the earth ; but at length rising to be leaders of ar- 
mies and mighty conquerors ; overcoming in pitched battle the Roman cohort, the 
Grecian phalanx, and the gorgeous hosts of Persia ; carrying their victories from 
the gates of the Caucasus, to the western descents of Mount Atlas ; from the 
banks of the Ganges to the Sus, the ultimate river in Mauritania ; and now plant- 
ing fits standard on the pillars of Hercules, and threatening Europe with like 
subjugation. 

ere, however, we stay our hand. Here we lay down our pen. Whether it 
will ever be our lotto resume this theme, to cross with the Moslem hosts the 
strait of Hercules, and narrate their memorable conquest of Gothic Spain, is one 
of those uncertainties of mortal life and aspirations of literary zeal, which be- 
guile us with agreeable dreams, but too often end in disappointment. 


The episodes scattered through these pages are naturally abundant, 
since the recorded history of those early ages is almost entirely made 
up of incidents occurring in the lives of individual chieftains and lead- 
ers. Thevery nature of their warfare gave room also for innumerable 
instances of personal prowess and display, the particulars of an en- 
gagement presenting more attraction to the rude historians of those 
days, than did its causes or its consequeaces. Extracts therefore might 
easily be made, that would be acceptable to readers, for who does 
not know that there is a certain charm and fluent grace about the 
style of Washington Irving that ensures him a host of admirers? We 
have room, however, for but one specimen. It describes an inci- 
dent in the siege of the Citadel of Aleppo, A.D. 640. 


For five months did the siege of this fortress continue; all the attacks of the 
Moslems were repulsed, all their stratagems discovered and circumvented ; for 
Youkenna had — in the very camp of the enemy, who gave him intelligence 
by word or signal, of every plan and movement. Abu Obeidah despaired of re- 
ducing this impregnable castle, which impeded him in his career of conquest, and 
wrote to the Caliph, proposing to abandon the siege and proceed against Antioch, 
The Caliph, in reply, ordered him by no means to desist, as that would give cour- 
pte enemy, but to press the siege hard, and trust the event to God. As an 
additional reliance, he sent him a reinforcement of horse and foot, with twent 
camels to facilitate m4 = of the infantry. Notwithstanding all this aid the 
siege wa . . i ~ 
pe $ continued for seven-and-forty days, with no greater prospect of 
While inthis state of vexatious impediment and delay, Abu Obeid 
day — by one of the newly arrived soldiers, who old him that, yes 
give hum thirty men, all strong and valiant, he would pledge his head to put him 
in possession of the castle. he man who made this singular applicavon was 
named Dimas ; he was of herculean strengeh and gigantic size, a brave soldier. 
and of great natural sagacity, although unimproved by education, as he was born 
aslave. Khaled backed his application, having heard of great exploits perform- 
ed by him in Arabia. Abu Obeidah, in his perplexities, was willing to adopt 
any expedient to get possession of this obstinate castle, and the Arabs were al- 
ways prone to strange and extravagant stratagems in their warfare. He accord- 
ingly placed thirty of his bravest men under command of Damas, charging them 
to obey him implicitly, notwithstanding his base condition ; at the same time, in 
compliance with his request, he removed with his army to the distance of a 
league, as though about to abandon the siege. 
_ It was now night, and Damas eoncesled bie thirty men near to the castle, charg- 
ing them not to stir, nor utter asound. He then went out alone and brought in 
six Christian prisoners, one afier another. He questioned them in Arabie, but 
they were ignorant of the language, and replied in their own tongue. “ The 
curse of Allah on these Christian dogs and their barbarous jargon, which no man 
can understand,” cried the rude Arab, and in his rage he smote off their heads. 
He went forth again, and saw a man sliding down the wall, whom he seized 
the moment he touched the ground He was a Christian Arab, and was endeav- 
ouring to escape from the tyranny of Youkenna, and from him Damas obtained 
the information he desired. He instantly despatched two men to Abu Obeidah, 
——s him to send him some horse about sunrise. He then took a goat skin 
= his wallet, with which he covered his back and shoulders, and a dry crust of 
read in his hand, and crept on all-fours close to the wall of the castle. His men 
ie silently after him. When he heard a noise he gnawed his crust with a sound 
a that of a dog gnawing a bone, and his followers remained motionless. In 
1s way he reached a part of the castle wall which was easiest of access. Then 
Seating himself on the ground, he made one of his men seat himself on his should- 
ro and 80 on until seven were thus mounted on each other. Then he who was 
py pe stood opright, and so did the others in succession, until Damas rose 
poe - the ground upon is feet, and sustained the whole by his wondrous strength, 
= rendering such aid as he could by bearing against the wall. The upper 
Chet man was now enabled to scramble upon the battlement, where he found a 
wamed sentinel drunk and asleep. He seized him and threw him down to the 
me ems below the wall, who instantly dispatched him. He then unfolded his 
D ‘anand drew up the man below him, and they two the next, and soon until 
a was also on the wall. 
reatauil —_ enjoined silence on them all and left thom. He found two other 
- an § sleeping, whom he dispatched with his dagger, and then made his way 
ee for the discharge of arrows, looking through which he beheld You- 
nae de spacious chamber, richly clad, seated on tapestry of scarlet silk, flow- 
pe play ay | drinking and making merry with 9 large company ; for it would 
s if, or. the apparent departure of the besieging army, the whole castle had 
n given up to feasting and carousing. 
his — eaoeiored the company too numerous to be attacked ; returning to 
Cinien’ t ae explored cautiously with them the interior of the castle. 
br ~ pw denly upon the guards at the main entrance, who had no apprehen- 
arene aogre from within, they killed them, threw open the gate, let pone the 
this vate e* and were joined by the residue of their party. The castle was by 
1 slated orees : the garrison, half drunk and half asleep, came rushing from 
whe hy td n wild confusion. The Moslems defended themselves stoutly on the 
ge and in the narrow pass of the barbican until the dawn of day, when 


as 
thandoring thug en a heard, and Khaled, with a troop of horse, came 
then ree threw down their arms and cried for mercy. Khaled offered 
is finger fier pom death or the faith of Islam. Youkenna was the first to raise 
his teading “oe the formula ; his example was followed by several’ of 
tothem. ‘The <, whereupon their wives and children and property were secured 
the spoils were astle having been taken by storm, was completely plundered, and 
the Caliph. Da, ed among the army, except the usual fifth part reserved for 
ieces in the debaas and his brave companions, who had been almost cut to 
is host until those of th Praised to the skies, nor would Abu Obeidah stir with 
There is such u ‘hem who survived were ont of danger from their wounds, 


up his publi nvarying neatness in Mr. Putnam’s mode of getting 


cations, that w : ‘ 
Seth te his tonal ace € need only say that this present work is put 





expect. W 
isfactorily, 


divid 
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N Biocrapuy. By the Rev. Samuel Osgood. 
with maa & Co. The second title of this 
an array fa. and Reformers,” and the table of 

em, well fitted to command attention, 






ii * 
Calvin, Grotius, Swedenborg, John Wesley, and Jonathan Edwards. 
The volume is a thick duodecimo, neatly got up, and in large type. 
Woman tw America: Her Work anv Her Rewarv. By Maria 
J. McIntosh. New York, 1850. Appleton. This lady, whose name 
is well known amongst readers of domestic works of fiction (if we may 
use such a term,) here comes boldly forward to tell her countrywomen 
plain truths touching their manner of life, and to protest earnestly 
against the increasing influence of fashion and luxuary, their thirst 
for excitement, and their craving after the means of procuring it. By 
some, this little book will be tossed aside with a contemptuous sneer, 
and by others will be welcomed and studied—the proof, in both cases, 
that its earnest tone and praiseworthy end cannot be misinterpreted. 

Sourney’s Common Piace Boox. Edited by J. W. Warter, B. D. 
New York, 1850. Harpers. Two more numbers of this most accepta- 
ble work are now published, being a second series, and composed ex- 
clusively of selected passages from authors whom Southey had studied, 
and from whose pages he had himself culled this remarkable collection. 
The extent of Southey’s reading, and the manner in which he threw 
himself, heart and soul, into such varying literary pursuits, must 
astonish the lettered dilettanti, who like to flirt with learning as they 
would with women ina ball room. The very names of authors from 
whom Southey has copiously quoted would be unknown to the majority 
of our readers. 





THE Trippincs or Tom Perper. By Harry Franco. New York. 
1850. Mirror Office. The long continued series of papers under this 
name is familiar to all readers of the New York Evening Mirror, in 
which they have been published from time to time, having attracted 
their considerable notice. We put them aside for quiet reading, when 
a moment of leisure affords the opportunity. 





Books Receivep.—Poetry for Schools, C. S. Francis § Co—The Women 
of the American Revolution, by Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Vol. I11., Baker & Scribner. 
—Hume’s History of England, Vol. IV., Harpers.—North American Review, 
April, Little & Brown.—Latter-day Pamphlets, No. 2, Phillips—The Demo- 
cratic Review, April, Kettell—Night and Morning, by Sir E. B. Lytton, Harpers. 
—North British Review, Feb., L. Scott. 





Lonvon Booxs.—Eliotand Warburton’s new work, ‘“‘ Reginald Has- 
tings,” was announced as just ready, at the last date.—A new life of 
the Duke of Kent, with original letters never before published, is ad- 
vertised, by the Rev. Erskine Neale.—Also, ‘‘ The Rifle Rangers,” or 
‘** Adventures of an officer in Southern Mexico,” by Capt. Mayne 
Reid.—Also, Sydney Smith’s Lectures on Moral Philosophy, deliv- 
ered in 1804, 5, and 6, at the Royal Institute.—Also, a life, and the 
literary remains of the late Robert Plumer Ward, Esq,, by the Hon. 
Edmund Phipps. Mr. Phipps is the translator of ‘‘ King Rene’s 
Daughter,” and Mr. Ward was the author of “ Tremaine.” 





A New Picture sy Rapuaer.—A new Raphael bas ‘‘ turned up,’ 
and instead of being seized at once by the caterers for the National 
Gallery, it has found its way into the choice collection of Mr. Morris 
Moore, of Soho Square. The secret is, that the picture was not set 
down to Raphael in the catalogue of the auctioneers by whom it was 
sdld, but to Andrea da Mantegna; and it required the art of reading the 
indefaceable signature which lies in an author’s style, to recognize the 
handwriting on this canvas,—though that is apparent enough. 

The picture is of cabinet size; the subject is Apollo and Marsyas. 
The disciple of Pan sits on a bank, piping; the challenged god stands 
before him, listening with a calm content in which respect and disdain 
seem toenter. The background represents a vale between mountains 
traversed by a stream, with a bridge and some other buildings. In the 
foreground a few flowers, the lyre and bow of Apollo, are ainted with 
exquisite finish, and composed with a certain inartificial simplicity, 
that distinguishes the painter in his treatment of the vegetable world. 
It isa young work, but not of the youngest. Raphael has escaped 
from the restraints of Pietro Peruginoand his style; in the Apollo you 
distinctly see the direct influence of his study of the antique: but both 
the figures lack the weight and power that characterize his perfected 
style, even in his gentlest and most graceful figures. But the work 
ossesses that sort of power which was born in the man and never left 
im—a power which had been seen in no previous artist except in that 
Raphael before his time, Giotto. 
he figure of Marsyas is unaffectedly simple in design, free in com- 
position, and direct in expression ; showing a perfect mastery over the 
conception, though the drawing is here and there lax. But the straight- 
forward manner in which the emulator of Pan, deftly and gracefully 
handling his pipe, sets himself to his task, while the birds fly headlong 
to devour the sweet sound, is truly Raphaelesque. 

The Pheebns Apollo is a masterpiece. He stands before the piper, 

his limbs relaxed in easy grace: later in his career, Rapheal would 

have turned the right foot out a littel less, and would have lent a 

greater fulness to the outline of the limb; but no other painter could 

have surpassed the elegance of the figure as it stands before you. The 

handling of the details—the way in which the muscles interweave and 

melt into each other, as at the meeting of the pectoral, the deltoid, and 

the biceps of the arm—shows a familiar knowledge not only of the ana- 

tomy but of the characteristics which distinguish sex and age: and 
this trait alone refutes the hasty notion that the work could have 
been produced by Andrea, fine and masterly as his mind was. The 
countenance presents such a mingling of sweetness, grace, ay , and 
power, that no other artist could have conceived, no other hand have 
moulded it. Inthe treatment of the details here,—the outline of the 
nose and forehead, the eyelids and eyebrows, the cheek, the curved 
blending of the cheek into the upper lip, the chin, the making out of 
the hair,—it reminds you strongly of the St. John in the Gate Beauti- 
ful: tho whole action of the head and neck, and of the depressed 
shoulder, also call to mind that figure of potent sweetness. 

The picture possesses a singular interest in thus displaying the 
greatest traits of the painter before he had thoroughly outgrown the 
crudities of his youth. It is in excellent preservation, scarcely touched 
by the ‘‘restorer” ; its colouring is vigorous and harmonious—faithful 
to the modesty of nature; its power is surprising, while the diligent 
finishing invites the closest scrutiny. It is a model which our painters 
might try to imitate-—Spectator, March 9. 

A New ty-Discoverep MicuarL, ANGELO ?—Messrs. Pownall and 
Protheroe, of Austinfriars, have received from Leghorn a work of art 
which is likely to create much sensation. It is a drawing in oil (chiaro 
oscuro) of the world-famous ‘‘ Last Judgment,” painted in fresco by 
Michael Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel, at Rome. The painting in the 
chapel is 55 feet by 43, the drawing is 5 1-2 by 4 1-4, that is to say, a 
tenth part of the size. : 

Through the medium of engravings this most terrible and elaborate 
composition, which embraces every variety of form and attitude, every 
manifestation of feeling, from the most joyous rapture to the most in- 
tense agony, moral and physical, is perfectly familiar to all who take 
any interest in art. But the drawing now in London has peculiarities 
which claim a degree of attention beyond that which could be accorded 
toa mere ordinary copy. It is, in fact, not a copy, for although the 
general character of the grouping and the greater number of the figures 
are to be found both in the drawing and the fresco, there are certain 
important differences of detail, which show that the former could not 
have been taken from the latter. 

_ In the first place, the figures in the drawing are nude, whereas those 
in the chapel are covered with drapery. They were not originally so 
painted, but the drapery was added by order of Pope Paul IV. A 
sun and moon are to be found in the drawing which are not in the print 
in Duppa’s “Life of Michael Angelo,” nor in that by Martin Rota. 
The diabolical figures to the right of the foreground, which is generally 
known by the name of “‘ Minos,” but is by some called “ Midas,” has 
@ full face in the drawing, but a side face in the prints which follow the 
fresco in the chapel. The figure of St. Bartholomew In the prints 
holds out the skin both of his arms and legs, but in the drawing only 
that of the former is seen. Another important difference is the per. 
tion of a falling Pope in the fresco, which does not appear in the draw- 


ing. Of all these differences, that between the nude and crepes con- 
dition of the figures is probably of the least consequence, in ch as 
Rota’s print represents the condition of the work in the chapel before 
the draperies were added. This might have furnished a subject for a 


copyist, but the introduction and omission of figures and essential va- 





giving amongst others, 


the names of Augustine, Chrysestom, Jerome, 








riations of attitude, show that the origin of the drawing must be sought 
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of Messrs. Pownall and Protheroe is the original design made 


by Michael a himself for his fresco, and whether the variations in 
e larger work are to be looked upon as after-thoughts. The decision 
of this all-important point we leave to the judgment of connoisseurs. 














THE EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS. 
BANQUET AT THE MAN+ION-HOUSE 


His Royal ieee Prince Albert honoured the Lord Mayor with 
his company at dinner on the 21st ult., to meet a very large and dis- 

tinguished party of the friends and promoters of the great Exhibition of 
the Works of Industry of all Nations to be held in 1851. The chief of- 

ficers of state, leading members of both Houses of Parliament, Royal 

Commissioners for the promotion of the Exhibition, the principal mem- 

bers of the corporation of London, the masters of the great city compa- 

nies, several large contributors to the fund for the Exhibition, and other 
gentlemen of eminence, accepted the Lord Mayor’s invitation, and were 
among the company at the Mansion-house ; and—which formed a distine- 

tive peculiarity of the occasion—nearly all the mayors or other chief 
municipal officers of the corporate towns of the united kingdom were 

also assembled, and in their robes of office surrounded the chief magis- 

trate of London ; so that the people of almost every town of importance 

were represented by their first citizen. Such an assembly might be 

regarded as in this respect like the exhibition itself—that by the tri- 

umphs of modern engineering skill in regard to rapid and convenient 
transit it has become possible. 

The Lord Mayor had made due preparation for the reception of the Prince 
and such an influential company ; and great interest was excited in the 
city. The arrivals began about half-past 5 o’ clock, by which time a 
crowd of spectators was collected in front of the Mansion-house and in 
the neighbouring streets. The guests were mostly in official costume, 
or in Court dress or uniform. he Foreign Ministers attended in un- 
usual number. Prince Albert drove up at aquarter past 6 o’clock, and 
was received in state at the grand entrance by the Lord Mayor, with 
the sword and mace, and his chaplain ; Colonel Fitzroy, of the Artillery 
Company, was also in attendance, and the corridor (which was taste- 
fully decorated with shrubs) was lined by about 80 ofthe troop under 
his command. His Royal Highness, who wore the dress of an Elder 
Brother of the Trinity-house, was loudly and heartily cheered in the 
street, and, having entered the Mansion house, was conducted to the 
drawingroom, where the Lord Mayor had the honour of presenting his 
guests to the Prince. Amongst those presented were,—The Mayors or 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Bath, Bedford, Barnstaple, Birmingham, Bridgwa- 
ter, Bolton, Bradford, Bridgnorth, Bridport, Bodmin, Brighton, Bristol, 
Buckingham, Bury St Edmunds, Boston, Cambridge, Canterbury, Car- 
diff, Carlisle, Carmarthen, Chichester, Colchester, Coventry, Dartmouth, 
Denbigh, Derby, Devizes, Doncaster, Dover, Dudley, Exeter, Gateshead, 
Glocester, Grantham, Gravesend, Guildford, Halifax, Harwich, Has- 
tings, Hertford, Honiton, Hull, Huntingdon, Ipswich, Kendal, Kid- 
derminster, Launceston, Leeds, Leicester, Lichfield, Lincoln, Louth, 
Lynn, Monmouth, Maidstone, Marlborough, Manchester, Newark, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Newcastle-under-Lyne, Newport, Isle of Wight, New- 
port, (Monmouth), Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham, Oldham, Oswes- 
try, Oxford, Penzance, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Preston, Reading, Rip- 
on, Richmond, Rochester, Rye, St. Albans, Salford, Salisbury, Sheffield, 
Southampton, Stafford, Stamford, Stockport, Stockton-upon-Tees, 
Swansea, Tamworth, Tiverton, Tewksbury, Wakefield, Walsall, War- 
rington, Welshpool, Weymouth, Wigan, Winchester, Windsor, Wisbeach, 
Wolverhampton, Worcester, and of Yarmouth. The Lord Mayor of York. 
The High Bailiff of Westminster. The Bailiff of Guernsey. The Chief 
Magistrate of St. Helen’s Jersey. The Provosts of Dunfermline, and 
Aberdeen. The Lord Provosts of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Kirkaldy, 
Paisley, Leith, Montrose, and Stirling. The Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
The Mayors of Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford. 

The company included also the following distinguished personages :— 
Prince Albert, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Palmerston, Lord Carlisle, Lord Grey, 
Bishop of London, Sir J. Graham, Sir G. Grey, Lord Clifden, the Groom 
in Waiting, Colonel Bouverie, Col. C. B. Phipps, and Col. C. Grey, Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone,M.P. The Foreign Ministers and Representatives.— 
The French Ambassador, the Bavarian Minister, the Buenos Ayrean 
Minister, the Portuguese Minister, the Neapolitan Minister, the Prus- 
sian Minister, the Danish Minister, the Netherlands Minister, the Swe- 
dish Minister, the Russian Minister, the American Minister, the Aus- 
trian Chargé d’Affaires, the Sardinian Chargé d’ Affaires, the cog, 
Consul, the French Consul, the Free Towns’ Consul, the Russian Co: 
sul, and the Hessian Consul. The Commissioners.—Earl Granville, 
Lord Stanley, Lord J. Russell, M.P,, Sir R. Peel, M.P., Mr. H. Labou- 
chere, M.P., Sir Archibald Galloway, Mr. T. Baring, M.P., Mr. C. 
Barry, Mr. T. Bazley, Mr. R. Cobden, M.P., Mr. W. Cubitt (Engineer), 
Mr. T. Field Gibson, Mr. J. Gott, Lord Overstone, Mr P. Pusey, 
M.P., Mr. Alderman Thompson, M.?., Sir J. P. Boileau, Mr. J.C. 
Peache, Mr. A. K, Barclay, Mr. W. Cotton, Sir J. W. Lubbock, Mr. 8. 
M. Peto, M.P., Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., Mr. P. Le Neve 
Foster, Mr. J. Payne, Mr. T. Winkworth, Mr. H. Cole, Mr. C. W. 
Dilke, Mr. G Drew, Mr F. Fuller, Mr. R. Stephenson, M.P., Mr. M. 
D. Wyatt, and Mr. Scott Russell. In addition were present the Vice- 
Chancellors of Cambridge and Oxford, Lieut. Col. Fitzroy, M.P., Sir J. 
H. Pelly, Sir A. L. de Rothschild, Mr. J. Masterman, M.P., Mr. W. 
Cubitt, M.P., the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, George Pea- 
body, Esq., and many others for whose names we have not room. 

The guests, as they were presented, with the exception of the Court 
circle, passed on through the reception room to the entrance of the 
Egyptian-hall, where the banquet had been prepared. This magnifi- 
cent apartment had been decorated in a most appropriate manner, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Bunning, the city architect, by the introduc- 
tion of trophies upon the columns, representing the several counties of 
England, and also Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. It seemed fitted up 
for a hall of conference for the representatives of every industrial de- 

artment. The products and manufactures of every part of the king- 

om were symbolised by means of paintings upon shields affixed to the 
columns, and by small gutta percha models, and in some instances by 
stuffed animals, the whole being backed with laurel and formed into 
groups. Ireland appeared to be portrayed in its agricultural produce 
—its pork, its butter, its linens; Scotland, too, was indicated in its 
manufactures and agriculture as well as by its wild game and its 
plaids ; Wales was recognized by the leek and the goat’s head, and its 
minerals were not overlooked. The English counties were distinguish- 
ed by representations of the articles for which they are most famous :— 
some by their oxen, their corn, their hops, their cider, their cheese ; 
some by their cottons, their woollens, their carpets, their lace; some by 
their minerals, some by their game. High upon the wall at the east- 
ern end of the hall, behind the Prince’s chair, were two well painted 
colossal figures, representing Peace and Plenty, the form a 
wreath encircling the globe. Underneath was a large pai dis- 
temper, showing the ships of all nations discharging in 
the port of London for the Exhibition. This pai - 
tremely well executed, was said to be the 
the opposite end of the hall was the Britannia, with four an- 
gels proclaiming to the four corners e world an invitation (we ap- 

rehend) to bring their products for the approaching exhibition. As 
if to make the representation more distinct, there was placed in the 
hand of Britannia a sketch or plan of a building for the reception of 
the articles, anda paint of the exterior hung below. The plan ex- 
hibited a large circ wot with as many radii, or we might say avenues 
from the circumfer to the centre, as could be conveniently intro- 
duced ; in each of these the articles exhibited would of course be placed, 
and the public could pass up one and down the next ina continuous 
stream, each person entering or leaving the stream at such avenue or 
walk as he pleased; the centre, appropriated to the horticultural de- 
partment, forming an agreeable grove visible from every part, and a 
gallery above giving a curious birds’-eye view of the whole. In the 
picture of the exterior the dome surmounting the supposed pr 
wag painted to represent the world. At the base of the balcony at eac’ 
end of the hall were suspended shields, on which were the arms of vari- 
ous nations. The hall was brilliantly illuminated, and these embellish- 
ments attracted (as may be supposed) no little attention and admira- 
tion. 

The Prince and circle, and the Lord Mayor, entered the hall at 7 0’- 
clock and took their places. The banquet was then served. It was 
supplied by Messrs. Ring and Brymer, and was of the most sumptuous 
ore, fully sustaining the character of their establishment. There was 
a magnificent display of plate upon the tables. P . 

After dinner, according to custom at the Mansion-house, the loving 
cup was sent round, the usual welcome being proclaimed by the toast- 
master, Mr. Harker. race was then sung by the vocalists. This de- 
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and. As may be supposed the whole department was ve werfully 
sustained. After e€ sia 


grace, 

The Lord Mayor rose and said,—May it mers your Royal Highness, 
my Lords, and Gentlemen,—The first toast I have the honour to propose 

to you this evening is one | am sure you will respond to, and that with 

enthusiasm, it is ‘* The health and long continued happiness of our be- 

loved and most gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria.” The toast was 

drunk upstanding, with three times three. 

The National Anthem was very effectively performed. 

_The Lord Mayor then said,—My Lords and Gentlemen,—! have the 
distinguished honour to entertain this evening the Consort of our be- 
loved and gracious Queen. In proposing the health of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, allow me tv connect with it an expression of my 
desire that the great exhibition about to take place in the year 1851, 
and which his Royal Highness takes so great an interest in, may benefit 
not only this metropolis, but produce good and lasting results through- 
out the united kingdom, and a brotherly feeling towards all nations. 
With these sentiments I beg to propose “ The health of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, and success to the Exhibition of 1851.” 

The toast was received with the most enthusiastic cheering, the whole 
company &s one man to do honour to the Prince. 

s Royau Hicuness in ener nly a8e the toast, spoke as follows :— 
My Lord Mayor,—-I am sincerely grateful for the kindness with which 
you have proposed my health, and to you, gentlemen, for the cordiality 
with which you have received this proposal. It must, indeed, be most 
ing to me to find that a suggestion which I had thrown out, as 
appearing to me of importance at this time, should have met with such 
versal concurrence and approbation, for this has proved to me that 
the view I took of the peculiar character and requirements of our age 
was in accordance with the feelings and opinions of the country. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, I conceive it to be the duty of every educated 
og closely to watch and study the time in which he lives, and, as 
as in him lies, to add his humble mite of individual exertion to fur- 
ther the accomplishment of what he believes Providence to have or- 
dained. (Cheers.) Nobody, however, who has paid any attention to 
the particular features of our present era, will doubt for a moment that 
ye are living at a period of most wonderful transitions, which tend 
pidly to accomplish that great end—to which indeed all history points 
—the realization of the unity of mankind. (Great cheering.) Nota 
unity which breaks down the limits and levels the peculiar character- 
istics of the different nations of the earth, but rather a unity the re- 
sult and product of those very national varieties and antagonistic quali- 
ties. The distances which separated the different nations and parts 
of the globe are gradually vanishing before the achievements of mo- 
dern invention, and we can traverse them with incredible speed; the 
languages of all nations are known, and their acquirement placed with- 
in the reach of everybody ; thought is communicated with the rapidity, 
and even by the power, of lightning. On the other hand, the great 
priaciple of the division of labour, which may be called the moving 
power of civilization, is being extended to all branches of science, in- 
dustry, and art. Whilst formerly the greatest mental energies strove 
at universal knowledge, and that bnowh e was confined to the few, 
now they are directed to specialities, and in these again even to the mi- 
nutest points. But the knowledge acquired becomes at once the pro- 
perty of the community at large ; whilst,formerly a discovery was wrapt 
in secresy, it results from the publicity of the present day that no sooner 
is a discovery or invention made than it is already improved upon and 
surpassed by competing efforts. (Cheers.) The products of all quar- 
ters of the globe are placed at our disposal, and we have only to choose 
which is the best and cheapest for our purposes, and the powers of pro- 
duction are intrusted to the stimulus of competition and capital. So 
man is approaching a more complete fulfilment of that great and sa- 
cred mission which he has to perform in this world. His reason being 
created after the image of God, he has to use it to discover the laws by 
which the Almighty governs His creation, and, by making these laws 
his standard of action, to conquer nature to his use—himself a divine 
instrument. Science discovers these laws of power, motion, and trans- 
formation ; industry applies them to the raw matter which the earth 
yields us in abundance, but which becomes valuable only by knowledge ; 
art teaches us the immutable laws of beauty and symmetry, and 
gi = to our roductions forms in accordance with them. (Cheers.) 
eritlemen, the exhibition of 1851 is to give us a true test and a living 
picture of the point of development at which the whole of mankind has 
arrived in this great task, and a new starting point from which all na- 
tions will be able to direct their further exertions. (Cheers.) I confi- 
dently hope that the first impression which the view of this vast collec- 
tion will produce on the spectator will be that of deep thankfulness to 
the Almighty for the blessings which He has bestow upon us already 
here below ; and the second, the conviction that they can only be real- 
ized in proportion to the help which we are prepared to render to each 
other,—therefore only by peace, love, and ready assistance, not only 
between individuals, but between the nations of the earth. This being 
my conviction, I must be highly gratified to see here assembled the 
magistrates of all important towns of this realm, sinking all their lo- 
cal, and ibly political differences—the representatives of the differ- 
ent political opinions of the country, and the representatives of the dif- 
ferent foreign nations—to-day representing only one interest. (Cheers. ) 
Gentlemen, my original plan had been to carry out this undertakin 
with the help of the Society of Arts of London, which had long aot 
usefully laboured in this direction, and by the means of private capital 
and enter rize. You have wished it otherwise, and declared that it was 
a work which the British people as a whole ought to undertake. I at 
once yielded to your wish, feeling that it proceeded from a patriotic, no- 
ble, and generous spirit. (Cheers.) On your courage, perseverance, 
and liberality the undertaking now entirely depends. (Cheers.) I 
feel the strongest confidence in these qualities of the British people 
(cheers), and am sure that they will repose confidence in themselves— 
confidence that they will honourably sustain the contest of emulation, 
and will nobly carry out their proffered hospitality to their foreign 
competitors. (Cheers.) We, Her Majesty’s Commissioners, are quite 
alive to the innumerable difficulties which we shall have to overcome 
in carrying out the scheme; but having confidence in you, and in our 
own zeal and perseverance at least, we require only your confidence to 
make us contemplate the result without any apprehension. (Enthusias- 
tie cheering, several times renewed. ) 

In reply to the several toasts which followed, the company were ad- 
dressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, his excellency M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys (the French ambassador), Lords Lansdowne, John Russell, 
Stanley, Sir R. Peel, the Mayors of York and Dublin, and the Provost 
of Edinburgh ; Lord Carlisle also, proposed a toast, which from its 
novelty is worth notice. It is thus reported. 

The Earl of Canuiste, who was very wermly received, then rose 
and said—My Lord Mayor, my Lords, an perp after all the things 
and after the men we have heard, I should hold myself to be without 
excuse if I tres for more than a very few moments upon your 
time, even forthe toast which, by a command conveyed to me by your 
Lordship, I have" he honour to propose. That toast is, ‘“‘ The 
Working Men of ted Ki .”’—(Great cheering.) It is in- 
deed most fitting that, amidst all the brilliant and gorgeous accom- 
paniments of our present gathering, amidst all its royal, its patrician, 
and its civic splendours, those whoform that great and active mass of 
being who from day to day do the real work of the world should net 
be forgotten—(Cheers.)—For I feel, my»Lord, that I may appeal to 
the large proportion of your municipal bevearen whom your truly me- 
tropolitan hospitality has gathered round y pon this occasion, who 
come from the hives and marts of industry in allcorners of the realm, 
who may be said to represent the staple branches of our manufactures, 
and the varied panes of the nation’s labour—(Cheers)—I may ask 
them whether there is a single person in this distinguished assembly, 
from the illustrious Prince nearest the throne of Eng the magis- 
trate of the smallest town within the kingdom, whose co: ts, whose 
luxuries, whose life itself, are not prompted, embellished, and’sustained 
by the sweat of the brow, the strength of the sinew, the skilhof the 
hand, the resources of the brain, which go to constitute the 
wonder-working industry of Britain ?—(Loud cheers.) It is most right, 
as it appears to me, that an assembly like this should give a distinct 
assurance that although the Exhibition of 1851 is for all classes as well 


as for all nations, it is yet pre-eminently intended to be the festival of qualifie 


the working-woman—(Enthusiastic cheering) —for there is nomonopoly 
of sex, any more than of condition or of race, and to interest their atten- 
tion, to refine their taste, to stimulate their invention, and, above all, 
to do honour to their industry, are among its fairest and most legitimate 
objects.—(Cheers.) Though I have not the honour of being a mem- 


to entertain any feelings of discouragement from the circumstances 
that the various pe wee and aptitudes of the races and nations 
which people the would scarcely allow any one nation whatever 
to carry away the in every species of excellence from a field 
where the competition is universal. It was said of the most pow- 
erful people that the world has yet known, and atthe very moment 
when the power of that Roman people was at its meridian point, that 
others might more scftly mould the breathing brass, or chisel the pt 
features from the marble, but that the compensation that was hel 
out to them was prowess in arms and the subjugation of the world. 
So it may be that our countrymen appear comparatively deficient in 
some of the minuter graces of design and fabric, but they will seek 
their counterpoise not in the din of strife, or in the roar of battle, but 
they will find it in the sturdy, useful, persevering industry that forms 
the element of the Saxon character and the glory of the British name. 
—(Loud cheers.) In the exhibition and storehouse of all the most 
choice productions of the world they will see nothing but what industry 
like their own has produced—nothing but what industry like their 
own may aspire to excel—(Hear, hear, and cheers)—and, in the confi- 
dence that they are made of the stuff and fibre which will not allow 
them, in any course of useful progress, or any career of high achieve- 
ment, to fail, I give you now, “ The Workmen of the United Kingdom.” 
—(Loud cheering.) —- 


THE TWO ITALIAN OPERAS IN LONDON. 
Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The Season commenced with great éc/at 
at the “‘Queen’s,” under Lumley’s management, on Tuesday, the 12th 
ult. The Times of the following day thus records the event. 


‘* Last night the opera season commenced with very favourable auspi- 
ces. The house was well filled in every part, and the performances went 
off as satisfactory as possible. 

The most important point of the evening was the decided improve- 
ment of Mademoiselle Parodi, for whom “Mayer's opera of Medea was 
revived. That the pupil of Pasta would, in the chief ré/e of her precep- 
tress, display all that classicality of gesture which she had already ex- 
hibited in Vorma was to be expected, but the audience were scarcely 
prepared for such a marked advance in her singing. There was hardly 
a trace of that uncertainty of intonation which used to mar her best 
performances last season, her voice seemed to have gained in power, and 
some of her passages, as, for instance, the cadence to the celebrated 
duet, “ Cedi, al destin,” were executed with remarkable precision. 
Great as is the character of Medea, it does not afford the same opportu- 
nity of point-making as Vorma, but themanner in which Mademoiselle 
Parodi sustained it throughout will probably prove of more service to 
her than her performance in any previous part. Belletti, always safe, 
and always in tune, was Creonte ; Calzolari, the successful tenor of last 
season, sang a cavantina introduced into the opera with so much sweet- 
ness and such delicate expression that he was unanimously called by 
he audience. Egeo, the character which he played, has been generally 
treated as the chief tenor part in the piece. } +m ae is of secondary im- 

rtance, and was not elevated by Signor Micheli, a débutant. Madame 
ae who played Creusa, was suffering, we believe, from the effects 
of a cold. 

‘* Mademoiselle Parodi, being the prima donna of the early portion of 
the season, and comming before the public as the representative of the 
Pasta school, the revival of Medea for the opening of the season is a 
judicious step. But it must not be imagined that this opera will ever 
attain the popularity which it enjoyed in former years. It was origi- 
nally produced at La Fenice, in Venice, in 1812, and its composer, Si- 
mon wager, may be looked upon as the type of a class that ruled Italy, 
just before the appearance of Rossini. His work is marked by careful 
writing, but it is without striking ideas, and generally spiritless. The 
great point, as we have said, was to bring out Mademoiselle Parodi in 
a character that is considered to give a stamp of classicality, and the 
manager has been most successful in his experiment. She was loudly 
called at the end of both the acts, and appeared with the other princi- 
pal vocalists. A special greeting was given to Mr. Balfe on his entrance 
into the orchestra.” 


Another journal, whose criticisms are carefully written, says : 


‘The character of Medeais one admirably suited to the genius of 
Madeomiselle Parodi. Her majestic figure, her dignified deportment, 
her classical poses, the mobility and expression of her exquisite features, 
her commanding tone and manner, ail point her out as intended by na- 
ture to be the representative par excellence of the heronies of the high- 
est order of tragedy ; and when all these physical advantages are infor- 
formed and inspired by genius (and in the case of Mademoiselle Parodi 
we use the word emphatically), then has lyric and poetic art been, by 
histrionic interpretation, carried to the highest piteh of perfection, and 
such was thecase last evening. ‘There was no attempt at point-making she 
had conceived the character as a whole, and as such she represented it ; 
and with the perfect remembrance of Madame Pasta in the part we have 
no hesitation in saying that, asa whole, the Medea of Mademoiselle 
Parodi was equal that of her great predecessor.” 

And we add this tribute from a third. 


«* All the interest, however, was concentrated on that young lyrical 
tragedian, Parodi. Last year, after her first signal successes, she paid 
a severe penalty to the change of climate—her voice became husky, her 
intonation uncertain,and in every thing she attempted she betrayed men- 
tal depression and physical weakness. She has returned from the 
abode of her adopted mother, Pasta, at Como, not only restored, but im- 
proved upon what we have ever beheld her. Breadth, power, dignity, 
and the appropriate feu sacre she displayed in every passage of the most 
trying character of Medea. All the violent transitions of sentiment, 
were rendered truly and with the most startling effect. The curses of the 
enchantress were withering; her display of maternal feeling made the 
audience thrill with sympathy ; and her last triumph over her enemies, 
in the scene we have represented, where she mounts her fiery chariot, 
was portrayed in the grandest spirit imaginable. She gave a value 
even to singleshort isolated words which startled the auditors—the 
** To!” was equal to the “* Moi! moi-méme!”’ of Duchesnois and Rachel. 
Her style of singing, and her vocalisation, are immensely improved. 
Her intonation is as sure as it is impressive, and now she executes florid 
panes with elegance ; whilst the gusty, broken utterance of last year 
has disappeared. Constant applause greeted this noble display of tal- 
ent.” 

On the same night a new ballet, called Les Metamorphoses, was pro- 
duced, and of its heroine, the charming Carlotta Grisi, all the journals 
we have seen speak in the highest terms. The Times says, 

‘In this work there is a great deal of originality and character. 
The sprite who voluntarily undergoes the several metamorphoses is 
Mademoiselle Carlotta Grisi, the most poetical of danseuses, and the 
variety of personages she has to assume calls out to an extraordinary 
degree her talent for histrionic dancing.” 

And another journal chimes in,—- 

‘‘ Carlotta Grisi, in the very appropriate character of an exquisite 
sprite, assuming at each moment some new transformation, and employ- 
ing in turn every species of fascination, danced as she never did before. 
She did her spiriting so quaintly and so curiously, her buoyant steps, so 
greedat and aerial, were withal so eccentric, that the spectators were 

ost in astonishment. Thus, as a mime and as a dancer she was 

equally triumphant, even before the grand display in the last tableau 
of her more strictly choregraphic powers, which was truly mar- 
vellous.” 

Sims Reeves, the English tenor, who we truly told our readers lately, 
was in treaty for an American tour after this season, appeared on the 
2ist ult. in Ernani. The Times of the 22nd thus criticises him :— 


‘* Last night one of the most important events of the season took 
piece —-he appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves. Though on the occasion of 
is former engagement at this house he sang for one night only, the im- 
pression which he made on that one night, and the fame which he has 
since acquired, were sufficient to create a general feeling of curiosity 
and excitement. Among the lovers of operatic music the impression 
had jong gone abroad that Mr. Reeves was (with one exception) better 
to hold the position of first tenor at a great lyrical establish- 

ment than any vocalist in Europe. A few prejudiced people, indeed, 
entertain a notion that foreign artists alone ought to sing at an Italian 
theatre, and shrink with iit-Jadged fastidiousness from the success of 
their own countryman ; but the better part of the public are gratified 
to contemplate the high position taken in the face of Europe by Mr. 





ber of the Commission, I am sure I do not misrepresent the views of | Sims Reeves. 


that Commission when I state that among the many, though, perhaps, 
still scattered, acts of liberality which have been exhibited towards 
this project, any contributions from the working-people, limited and 


_ “The character of Ernani, in which Mr. Reeves appeared last night, 
is not one to draw forth all the talent of a histrionic vocalist, but his 
performance showed material enough to justify the highest expectations 


Jrevertioned to their modest sr as they must be, will not be the | as to his future career. With an excellent voice, completely at his com- 


east acceptable. I quite agree w 


those who have advised you not | mand, and capable of every gradation of light and shade, he has that 
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energy and which affect an audience sooner than an 
pre ad aati, le without Wiich the highest artistic talent leaves 
them cold. t night he was in excellent voice, and, in the latter part 


of the opera es y, sang with a fire and a variety of expression 
which few vocalists have attained. His notes were good through the 
whole r of his compass, and the strong representations of passion 
rather elicited than = the display of his vocal power. It is the 

reat quality of Mr. Reeves that he is essentially a dramatic singer. 
The trio in the last act, which is, in fact, the gem of the opera, affords 
most <P for his best peculiarities, and the tone of despair 
which he infused into his singing was most thrilling in its effect. The 
audience were in a state of enthusiasm, and Mr. Reeves wes called 
three times before the curtain. 

‘In the ony part of the opera Mademoiselle Parodi was somewhat 
uncertain as Elvira, but she improved as it proceeded, and the great 
tragic force which she imparted to the concluding trio contributed in 
no small degree to the impression it created. Lorenzo as Carlo, though 
his voice is not yet remarkable for. power, sang with much taste and 
feeling, and Belletti was, as usual, safe and musician-like as Silva 
All these vocalists were called more than once in the course of 
the evening.” 


Covent Garpen.—This house opened on Saturday, the 16th ult. 
as thus stated in a London paper of the following Monday. Any art 
ist who may chance to read this account will please to take notice that 
Madame Castellan’s voluntary fiorituri are general subjects of com- 
plaint. Some people will try to improve upon Mozart and Weber. 


The Royal Italian Opera opened for the season on Saturday evening, 
on which occasion her Majesty, Prince Albert, and their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal honoured the thea- 
tre with their presence. The principal members of the comgeay are 
the lessees of the theatre, and they have appointed Mr. Frederick Gye 
as their manager. The opera chosen for the opening was the Der Fris- 
chutz of Weber, an opera admirably adapted to the peculiar resources 
of this theatre, as it brings into full play the orchestra and the magnifi- 
cent chorus. Costa, on taking his seat in the orchestra, was loudly 
applauded, and the overture, which was splendidly performed, was en- 
thusiastically encored. The following was the cast :—Ugo (Ottcar), 
Signor Luigi Mei; Marzio (Kuno), Signor Rommi; Giulio (the Ro- 
dotph of the English version, the Max of the original) Signor Enrico 
Maralti ; Gasparo (Caspar), Herr Formes, Chiliano, (Killian), M. Mas. 
sol, Samiele (Zamiel), M. Deering ; the Hermit, Signor Gregorio: 4gata 
(Agnes), M e Castellan; dnnetta (Ann) Malle. Vera. The open- 
ing chorus was magnificently given, and followed as it was immediate - 
ly by the admirable acting and singing of Massol as Killian, it excited 
an enthusiasm which was increased by the magnificent manner in which 
Formes gave the drinking song, and the splendid finale to the first act. 
In the incantation scene Formes was sublime, indeed it may be said 
that his was the great part of the opera. Never has the wild reckless 
character of the doomed Caspar been more powerfully delineated, never 
has the music of Weber been more effectively sung. Signor Enrico Ma- 
ralti is a new candidate for public favour, his voice is a tenor of much 
sweetness and considerable compass, and he sung the music of the part 
with great care. His solo piu boschi, piu i prats (** Through the forest, 
through the meadows”), was beautifully given, and was muc eet 
Madame Castellan would have made an almost perfect Agnes had she been 
content to sing Weber’s music as Weber composed it, but she introduced 
sundry ornaments of her own imagining into the grand scena, which, 
however beautiful in themselves, were not altogether in keeping with 
Weber’s music. Madlle. Vera, who was the Ann, has made immense 
progress since she was last amongst us. Her manner of singing Vien 
un giovan (“Ifa youth should meet a maiden”), was full of archness, 
while at the same time the music was accurately and most gracefully 
rendered. She was deservedly rewarded with a unanimous encore. 
Madlle. Cotti, who was recently at the French Theatre, was the first 
Bridesmaid, and she sang the solo verses of the Bridesmaid’s chorus 
with exquisite taste and effect. The choruses were all perfectly ren- 
dered, and full justice was done both by chorus and orchestra to this 
the chef d’euvre of the most dramatic of modern senprows. The Hunts- 
man’s chorus was, as a matter of course, encored. The scenery by 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin was magnificent; the Wolf's glen has lost 
none of its traditional horrors in their hands. Her Majesty remained 
until the conclusion of the opera, immediately after which the National 
Anthem was sung. The Theatre was crowded. 





Iris Gossir.—Dublin, March 9.—Arrangements have already com- 
menced for fitting up the Phoenix Park, embracing an area of some 
hundreds of acres, as a residence for the Queen and Royal Family, du- 
ring occasional visits to this country, after the abolition of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy. There are in the Park at present three residences—for the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and Chief and Under-Secretaries. That occupied by 
his Excellency » atended for her Majesty, but it will require consider- 
ablechange and extension. It is understood that the Chief and Under- 
Secretaries for Ireland, to be appointed under the Act for the abolition 
of the Lord-Lieutenancy, are to remain in London during the sitting 
of the Parliament, but they are to reside chiefly in this country in the 
recess. The office of Under-Secretary, itis stated, is to be permanent. 
On account of the increased expenditures likely to result from occa- 
sionally entertainments in this city, the salaries of the Chief and Under- 
Secretaries are to be augmented. 

Amongst the public generally the announcement of the intende! 
abolition of the office of Viceroy has produced very little sensation, 0! 
there is less of discontent than might have been expected in a city 
where a numerous class are more or less interested in the expenditure 
connected with the Viceregal Uourt. There are many, chiefly amongst 
the Conservative and Orange parties, who appear to rejoice at the 
change ; and there are men of moderate opinions who approve of the 
measure, on the ground that it is calculated to produce a more effective 
system of government in this part of the United Kingdom, and to para- 
lyze local factions. Four or five years ago, the mere proposal of such 
an arrangement would have produced a storm of agitation ; but famine 
and distress, combined with the phantom insurrection of 1848, have lett 
no materials for a political ferment. 

The WVorthern Whig of this day refers with great satisfaction to the 
intended discontinuance of the office of Irish Viceroy. That journal, 
which fairly represents public sentiment in Belfast, rejoices that “there 
is soon to bea end to that mimic, and mock, and paltry court in Dub- 
lin, which has long been a centre of and excitement to vanities, little 
ambition, endless political intrigues, and frettings, fumings, and sclem- 
ings not to be counted ;” and that ‘‘ we are at length to be raised from 
———_ degradation to imperial dignity, and the enviable position of 

eing part and parcel of the empire.” The same journal adds :—“ It 1s 
most appropriate that a Viceroy so honourably distinguished as the 
present should be the last of the official race.” 

Encumperep Estates Commission.—In the week ending on the 6th 
instant thirty more petitions for the sale of estates were filed in this court. 
Amongst the encumbered landlords in this fresh list are Lord Gort (for 
the second time), Sir Samuel O’Malley, and Sir Henry 8. Piers, Bart 





Recovery or Spour.—Letters from Cassel announce that Dr. Spohr 
has entirely recovered from the consequences of a severe recent fall on 
the ice, which had seriously alarmed his friends; and that at a concert 
conducted by him since his recovery there has been performed a Sym- 
phony by Mr. Charles E. Horsley, which has been most favourably *¢- 
ceived.— Atheneum. 


Here’s To rHEE, Tom Moorne.—The Queen has bestowed a pension 
£100 a-year on Mrs. Bessy Moore, wife of the celebrated poet Thoms 
Moore. The pension, as the warrant sets forth, is granted ‘ in consider- 
ation of the literary merits of her husband and his infirm state of health. 
— Ibid. om eames 

Lorp Recrorsuie oF ABERDEEN.—The so-called ‘‘ Latter-Day , 
Pamphleteer—Mr. Thomas Carlyle—has been defeated by a large ™2- 
jority in favour of Sheriff Gordon for the dignity of Lord Rector. That 
a party should have been found capable of proposing that gentleman at 
all, is one more proof how slowly light finds its way into those nests ° 
antiquated doctrine, the old universities; but the majority by which 
he has been rejected is an expression of the fact that even they have 

ot far a-head of the teaching of Mr. Carlyle.—Jbid. If the a/umn 

ave shown their good sense in rejecting Carlyle, it is to be regrettec 
that the honour has not been conferred upon some other literary coleb- 
rity.—E£d. Alb. 

Srrance Visirors in AN Asstze Court.—On Thursday week, a 
Selby Lowndes, who sat as high sheriff at the Aylesbury ASs!%0®, had, 
it seems, directed his huntsman to bring his hounds to the White apd 
Inn at Aylesbury, in order to treat his hunting friends with a bye day a 
Aston Abbotts, immediately after the assizes. The White Hart [nn 








yard, in whieh the hounds were placed, is close to the court where the 
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sitting, and, 














to some disturbance ‘im the court, the 


sate eas vapeaeedl a with bis 
ob to call “ Silence !” which he di 
aut oan pewerfal voice good earnest. The call was heard by oar} 


hound Silence, who at length broke through the 
foinned into the court, where his master, the sheriff, was sitting, _ 
the whole pack at his heels. The assize trumpeter was req ee 
plow, but Eis mstre was not attended to, the hounds would not ~q 
court for him, nor did they till their master, the sheriff, called = 
ether, and, to the amusement and satisfaction of the court, took t - 
in the style of a thorough good nuntsman, to a place of safety. 
pusiness was suspended till the worthy sheriff returned to the court.— 
mpton Mercury. 
cane Bicbruntis.—Very late and highly satisfactory accounts 
have within these few days been received from Mr. Layard, in Aseysia, 
iving intelligence of new and important discoveries in the Nimrou 
Sound. He has made fresh and extensive excavations in parts of the 
eminence not yet epee. and the result has been the finding of no- 
thing less than the throne upon which the monarch, reigning about 
3,000 years ago, sat in his splendid palace. It is composed of metal and 
of ivory, the metal being richly wrought and the ivory beautifully car- 
ved, it seems that the throne was separated from the state apartments 
by means of a large curtain, the rings by which it was drawn and un- 
drawn having been preserved. No human remains have come to light, 
and everything indicates the destruction of the palace by fire. 1t is 
said that the throne has been partially fused by the heat.— Standard, 
16 mee sy Sream.—A trial in this way was made at Grims- 
thorpe, on Thursday, the 7th ult. by Lord Willoughby de Eresby. It 
will be sufficient at present to say that the machinery employed consis- 
ted ofa small locomotive engine, with a capstan attached, moving on a 
portable railway. An ordinary plough followed closely by a subsoil 
plough, was drawn by a chain from the capstan, working with perfect 
recision, and at @ qrenier depth and speed than usual. Several gentle- 
men and farmers who were present expressed a favourable opinion of 
the experiment. Should the } be found advantageous it will be pub- 
lished in fall for the benefit of the public. 
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White to play and force Black to give checkmate in five moves. 




















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 71. 
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ber of healbien the departure Trou New: Tork oF Me. Loweten e& recent naan 
Pompe oy was alluded to ; that gentleman having accompanied Mr. J - H. Turner on 

xington. Our regret for the temporary absence of Mr. L 
conan 73 aaa rene nee journey would inevitably bring him into 
er | able to luy before our readers the netignine of ay A TS a, own mee By 
—ofthe mo#t exciting character between Mr. Lowentha! and Mr. E. A. Dudle sutiehee ss 
who deservedly ranks among the first Chess-players of America The Match i solemn wil 
be decided on the winning of eleven games by either party; an event which oa here ue 
ready transpired, our last accounts leaving the score as folk ws—Lowenthal, 7; Dudley 5 ; 

Drawn Games, 4. ~ ei 

—»_——__ 

Hero SurGrons.—Laurel grows not for military surgeons. They 
may, in the very thick of the fight, dress wounds, amputate, perform 
acts of most beneficent and dexterous skill—they may, within range of 
the enemy’s fire, set up their hospital, and haply be swept away by the 
enemy’s shot,—yet are they held of no more account than the practi- 
tioner who operates in the safe precincts of Guy’s or St. Thomas’s. Oc- 
casionally an army surgeon is killed ; nevertheless, no laurel twig is 
no upon his grave. He dies as obscurely as the parish apothecary ; 

is memory as ‘* undecorated.” 

_ This is hardly fair; but then, it is very English. We are, unques- 
tionably, a great people ; and in the serenity of our greatness, rarely 
vouchsafe to acknowledge the existence of people of science. To be sure, 
now and then, there is a sprinkling of them in the parties of high politi- 
cal life ; just a flavour of science—a tint or two of pictorial art ; but, 
as a principle, the English Court and the English Government do not 
condescend to be familiar with genius that is only pacific. A great 
Captain kills a few thousand Indians, and on his return home, he is 
immediately summoned “above the salt” at Windsor. A thousand 
times greater man—a marvellous worker in iron, one Stephenson, 
drives the 2,000,000th rivet in the plate of the Britannia Bridge, 
thereby consummating a work as great as the Pyramids, with utility 
incaleulable, subliming the greatness,—and we suffer France to step 
before us, and, in her way, acknowledge and adorn the skill of the mighty 
master. Had Stephenson, from the cannon’s mouth, fired away a hun- 
dredth part of the iron with which he has griped Menai shore to shore, 
—his coat would have been hung with trinkets thick as a jeweller’s 
Window, 

The soldier, in his terrible trade, inflicts pain, maims, kills. The 
FO poe askilled and watchful beneficence, eal in the track of blood, 
bes bere assuages, saves. The heroic destroyer obtains, at least, 
8 rder of the Bath,—the surgeon only wears the Order of N eglect, 

ir De Lacy Evans asks when a decoration is to be presented ‘* to me- 

ical officers who may have been present, and proved deserving in im- 
Portant military and naval actions ?’ And‘ when” remains unanswer- 
Sail - is so glorious to fire a bullet into a man—but nothing, whilst 
thle te 2 flying about the operator, to extract the ball. Very service- 
h 0 the state is it to cut sabre-gashes, of small account to heal the 

urts received. Destruction is a demi-god ; mere healing, a pettifogger. 

od ney srg statues to Mars, but not an ounce of bronze to 
\. or i - i 

own wpen lint oe be written on a drum-head, butis not to be put 
ti bg omacir.— Phe motto on Lord Campbell's seal is «* Justa- 
Chiet Justiceship”- ate of this evidently, is Holding on to the 
had HAT Micnr Have Been Done With THE Surpius.—We have 

Some wonderful years lately ; but thi likel b 
wonderful than pea = * ; this year seems likely to be more 
of some £2,000 yofthem. The Whig Government has got a surplus 
money -—They mi Fe question was what were they to do with the 
ward of literary A r have invested it the creation of a fund for the re- 
the liquidation of the 1 rcv merit. They might have applied it to 
the first place, Enola eel Debt—settling, we wouldsuggest, in the 
howe appropriated aes little account with Horatia.— They might 
—But they had better Ae to the erection of a decent National Gallery. 
institution only is the al oo sent it all to the British Museum, which 
surplus —Jbid’ Per receptacle for such acuriosity as a Whig 

A Bap Srec.—The la 
be said to presen 

Profits. — Ibid. 
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**4, has announced to the Scientific owpeR-—A Mr. Napier, of Swan- 


iscovered a new explosive substance ennton ae waeke has 
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of the following ingredients ;—-Onepart yellow of potash 


,» well 
dried ; one part sugar, well dried ; two parts chloride potash. These 


his | materials are finely ground separately, and then intimately mixed. 





Tue Wearuer at ConsTantinopLe.—The following is an extract 
from a private letter :—‘‘ Galata, Constantinople, Sunday, Feb, 24, 
1850.—What kind of a winter have you had? Could you but im e 
ours—a similar winter has been unknown for 40 years past—three 
sand is the number of persons frozen to death hereabouts ; the very fish, 
two and three feet long, and in thousands and thousands, left the water, 
quitted their own element and rushed on shore ;\ have walked over 
them in Asia, as upon pebbles. The whole of Constantinople was shut 
up—not a door, not a house, or a shop, were open. I never flinched, but 
was covered up like an Esquimaux, and was out at six in the morning, 
but could scarcely breathe on account of the rarified state of the air. 
Frightful! itis past now ; but when I think ofthose times, I tremble.” 
—London paper, not Punch, thoagh almost fit for his columns. 





Sacririce To Morauts.—The deer inthe royal forest of Dean are all 
to be destroyed, in order to sto the demoralisation caused amongst the 
colliers and others by the prevalence of deer-stealing,— London paper. 


Appointments. 


Crowy-Orricge, Marcu 18.—The Peers of Scotland elected and ch to 
sit and vote in the House of Peers in the present Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, viz :—The Right Hon. the Earl of Airlie and 
the Lord Blantyre, in the room of David Earl of Airlie and John Lord Colville, 
of Culross, deceased.—MARcH 15.—Sir R. Gore Booth, Bart. M.P., for county 
of Sligo, in place of John Ffolliott, Esq., resi q . 

Down1nG STREET, MaRCH 13.—Palkner Hope, Esq., to be resident Magis- 
trate at Richmond, Cape of Good Hope.—Geerge Garcia, Esq., to be H.M. So- 
licitor-Gen. fur the Island of Trinidad. 


Avy. 


Irems From THE U.S. GazeTTe.—Major-General Sutherland, Henry Rai- 
ney, C. B., and the Hon. Charles Gore, C. B., have been placed upon the list of 
general officers, receiving the unattached pay of 25s. per diem.—The following 
detatchments are under orders for embarkation, to join the head-quarters of their 
respective regiments :—3 officers and 66 men of the 45th, 73d, and 91st, and 1st 
battalion Rifle Brigade, for the Cape of Good Hope ; 2 officers and 20 men of 
the 5th and 12th Regiments for the Mauritius ; 4 officers and 165 men of the 15th 
and 37th Hegiments for Ceylon ; 6 officers and 625 men of the 19th, 20th, 23d, 
71st, 79th, and 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, for Canada, 7 officers and 285 men 
of the 1st, 38th, 88th, and 97th Regiments for Nova Scotia.—The following medi- 
cal officers will, itis thought, be nominated Companions of the Civil Order ot the 
Bath :—Dr. Franklin, Dr. French, Dr. Hume, Dr. Sir J. Grant, Dr. Woolriche. 
Dr. Gunning, Inspectors-General of Hospitals—We understand that the sum 
granted by the Secretary-at War to cover the whole expense incurred by the new 
arrangement of examining the candidates for the Army, will not exceed 400/. per 
annum. 


REWARDs FOR DISTINGUISHED SERvicE.—A Good Service Pension of 2002. 
has just beea conferred on Major-General James Grant, and the pension of 150/. 
per annum, some time since awarded to Major-Generals Geo. Aug. Henderson 
and Roger Parke, have been augmented to 200/. each. A glance at the roll of 
the services of these officers will show that they are every way deserving of the 
rewards. Major-Gen Janes Grant, C. B., saw service in India (twice), Sicily, the 
Netherlands, and Waterloo. Major-General Henderson dates his active career 
from the Irish rebellion. He was afterwards at the Helder, in Egypt with Aber- 
cromby, in Portugal with Moore, and followed the Duke’s fortunes from 1811 to 
1814. Major-General Parke bears the war medal with a clasp for Albuera—was 
present at Busaco, distinguished himself at Campo Mayor and ym de Molino. 
Prevlous to the Peninsular war he served in the West Indies and Naples. 

Wak-Orrice, Marco 15.—1st Reg of Life Gds F G Hare, gent, to be Cor 
and Sub Lt, by pur, v Sir W A Fraser, Bart, pro. Rl Regt of Horse Gds— 
The Hon J B J Dormer to be Cor, by pur, v Lord Ribblesdale, who rets. 1st 
Drag Gds—A RG Evered, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Birt, pro. 5th Drag Gds 
—H H M’Neile, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Inglis, pro; Staff-Surg, of the Sec 
Class G K Pitcairn, M. D., to be Surg, v J Barlow. who ret upon half-pay. 4th 
Lt Drags—Capt J T D Halkett to be Maj, by pur, v Fane, who ret; LtC B 
Molyneux to be Capt, by pur, v Halkett ; Cor C Brandreth to be Lt, by pur, v 
Molyneux. &th Lt Drags—J C H Gitzgibbon, gent, to be Cor, by par, v Clat- 
terbuck, pro. 9h Lt Drags—J G Willis, gent, to be Corn, by pur, v Scott, pro. 
14th Lt Drags—E Ford, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Dudgeon, pro. 17th Lt Drags 
Lt R DH Lane to be Capt, by pur, v Fleeming, who ret; Cor A F C Webb to 
be Lt, by pur, v Lane. Istor Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds—J Murray, gent, to be 
Eus and Lt, by pur, v Hotham, pro. 1st Ft—M A H Legge gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Pugh, pro. 2d Ft—Lt KR Inglis to be Capt, by pur, v Lord Cochrane, 
who ret; Ens J H Rocke to be Lt,'by pur, v Inglis; Lord C E Hay to be Ens, 
by pur, v Rocke. 4th Ft—Lt S B M Skinner, from 9th Ft, to be v Lt, v Morgan, 
who ex. 9th Ft—LtG A Morgan, from 4th Ft, to be Lt, v Skinner, who ex 
14th Ft—Lt GS Tyler, from 3d W 1 Regt, to be Lt, v Slater, whoex; W 
Heyweod, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Hawley, pro. 15th Ft—G F Christie, 

ent, to be Ens, by pur, v Tuite, pro. 18th Ft—Lt-Gen Sir J F Fitz Gerald, K. 
from the 62d Ft, to be Col, v Gen Lord Aylmer, G. C. B., dec. 2lst Ft 
—Lt W F Ring to be Capt, without pur. v Brvt Maj-Mackay, who ret upon full- 
pay as Capt; EA T Steward, gent, to be Sec Lt, by pnr. 25th Ft—Ens W_H 
Newenham to be Lt, by pur, v Taylor who ret ; Ens J O’Hea, from the 34th Ft, 
to be Ens, v Neweaham. 26th Ft—Capt W H Hussey, from 67th Ft, to be 
Capt. v B G Layard, who ret upon half-pay, 67th Ft ; Ens C Lord Lurgan. from 
16th Ft to be Ens, v Thistlethwayte, who ret. 32d Ft—Ed de Lothbiniere Joly, 
ent, to be Ens, by pur, v Lawrence pro. 34th Ft—W H Tremlow, gent, to be 
Dns, by pur, v Probyn, pro- 41st Ft—F C Bligh, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Bertram, pro; H S Bush, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Peirce, who ret 56th Ft— 
Acting Assist-Surg W L Cashel to be Assist-Surg, v May, who resigns. 58th Ft 
“itd A C Petley to be Capt, by pur, v Brvt Maj Matson, whoret; Ens G J H 
Wynyard to be Lt, by pur, v Petley. 62d Ft—Maj-Genl J Fergusson, C. B., to 
be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir J F FitzGerald, appd to 18th Ft. 75th Ft—Assist Sarg J 
S Willes, M. D., from 88th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Martin, dec. 87th Ft—Ed 
B Prescott, gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Gibson, pro. 88th Ft—Acting Assist- 
Surg J irvine, M. D., to be Assist-Surg, v Willes, app to 75th Ft. 91st Fi—W 
B Battiecombe, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Saunders, superseded ; G Spaight, 
gent, to be Ens by pur, v Sargent, appto 5ist Ft. 96th Ft—G A Warburton, 
gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Moffatt, pro. 1st West I Regt—W B Bower, gent, 
to be Ens by pur, v M’Namee, app to 8th Ft. 3d West I Regt—Lt G Slater, 
from 14th Ft, to be Lt, v Tyler, who ex. 

Hospitat Starr.—Surg E J Barton, M. D., from 5th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of 
Sec Class, v Pitcairn, app to Sth Drag Gds. Staff Assist — T Kehoe, M. D. 
to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, v R W Fraser, who ret upon half-pay. P 

Orrice oF ORDNANCE, MARCH 11.—Rl Regt of Artillery. Sec Capt AT 
Phillpotts to be Capt, v De Winton; ret upon half-pay. First Lt J D Shake- 
spear to be Sec Capt, v Phillpotts. Sec Lt R H Champion to be first Lt, v 
Shakespear. 

Wak Orrice, March 22.—R1 Regt of Horse Gds.—First Lt A de Vere Vis- 
count Malden, from Rifle Brigade, to be Cor, by pur, v the Hon P Sidney, who 
ret. 1st Drag Gds—Capt C Hoghton, from 73d Ft, to be Capt v Little, app to 
8ist Ft. 6th Drags—Lt Sir W C Morshead, Bart., to be Capt, by pur, v Brvt- 
Maj Hanmer, who ret; Lt H L Barton, from 10th Ft, to be Lt, by pur, v Sir W 
C Morshead. 1st (or Grenadier) Reg of Foot Gds—Lt and Capt R CS Clifford 
to be Capt and Lt Col, by pur, v D’ Aguilar, who ret; Ens and Lt W H Beau 
mont de Horsey to be Lt and Capt, by pur, v Clifford. Ist Fr—Ens B Carter 
to be Lt, by pur, v Barton, app to 6th Drag; Qtmr J Swaine, from 56th Ft, to 
be Qtmr, v Thompson, app to 70th Ft. 41st Ft—Ens RC Barnard to be Lt, by 
pur, v Greatheed, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt G R Fitzroy, from the 2d Regt of 
Life Gds, to be Ens, v Barnard. 55th Ft—Lt F M Godden, from 1st Wt India 
Regt, tobe Lt, v Ryan, whoex. 70th Ft—Qtmr M Thompson, from Ist Ft, to 
be Qtmr, v Boyd, dec. 73d Foot—Capt H Austen, from 81st Ft, tobe Capt, v 
Hoghton, app to ist Drag Gds. S8ist Ft—Capt L Little, from 1st Drag Gds, to 
be Capt, v Austen, app to 73d Ft. 82d Ft—-Lt O F Timins to be Capt, by pur, 
v Whittuck, who ret; Ens D S Collings to be Lt, by pur, v Timins. Ist I 
Regt—Lt T Ryan, from 55th Ft, to be Lt, v Godden, who ex. 2 

Orrice or ORDNANCE, March 20.—Corps of RI Engineers—Lt Gen Sir 8S R 
em C.B. K.C.H. to be Col Commandant, v Lt Gen E W Durnford, dec, 

arch 9. 

















Decorations To THE MEDICAL WaR OFFicEer3s.—We understand that the 
civil Order of the Bath, but not the military, is to be extended to the distinguished 
officers of the medical departments of both services —U/. S. Gazette. 


Honour To THOSE WHO FALL IN BATTLE.—Her Mojesty has given her pre- 
sentation to Christ’s Hospital to a son of the brave and lamented Brigadier Pen- 
nycuick, who fell, with another of his sons, at the head of his regiment, on the 
fatal field of Chillianwallah. Prince Albert has given his presentation to a sonof 
the Rev. Mr. Ward, of Tenterden, who married the daughter of Lord Nelson. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Lieut. J Bertie Cator to the Intrepid, one of the vessels of 
Capt. Austin’s Arctic expedition, she was formerly named Free Trade, and is one 
of the screw propellers recently purchased by the Admiralty. Surgeon Thom 
Stratton, M.D., additional to the Wellesley flag-ship, on the North American and 
West India Station. Purser John Hayward, to the Lily, 12, at Portsmouth... 


Tae Arctic Expepitionx.—An Aberdeen paper of late date contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘‘ On Thursday there was launched from the buldes ae of 
Messrs. Walter Hood & Co., a very handsome clipper brig. of 200 tons new mea- 
surement and 265 old, which, we understand, has been purchased by the Admir- 
alty. and isto proceed immediately to the Arctic regions, in search of Sir John 
Franklin, under the command of the well-known and experienced seaman, Capt. 
W. Penny, recently commander of the whaler Advice of Dundee, and formerly 
of the St. Andrew of this port. This fine vesse! was named the Lady Frank’tn 
by Mrs. Penny, the lady of the worthy captain, her commander, and glided into 
her future element in first-rate style, amidst the cheers of a numerous and most 
respectable company of spectators.” —The experiment with balloons has been suc- 
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Collinson’s expedition, and 
to be sent = with Lag ~~ 
at the Sandwich Islands. quan co- 
loured silks, with the apparatus for printing the dispatches, was sent 
at the same time.—— The Lords of the Admiralty have, at the request of Captain 
Austin, C.B., ordered six vulcanized india-rubber sheets for the several vessels 
about to on the Arctic expedition. The sheets are for the purpose of 
tem) closing holes should they occar in any of the ships’ bottoms under 
water, or for effecting slight repairs in the sea cocks of marine steam-engines 
without the necessity of placing the vessel in a dry dock or laying her on 
the shore. The use of these its was suggested by Mr. Cow, late master 
boat-builder at this dockyard, and have been used most effectually in keeping the 
water out whilst the sea cocks have been repaired. They have been supplied to 
several of the steam-vessels on fureign etations and to many of her Majesty's 
ships.—The latter part of this month of April is fixed for the departure of the 
vessels for the Arctic Regions. 


Out-Pensions oF GreeNwicn HospitaL.—The lieutenants’ out-pensions of 
Greenwich Hospital, vacant by the deaths of retired Com'ders Coates and De- 
ecurdeux, have been conferred upon retired Com. John Osbori: (1832), a lieut. 
of 1806, and Lieut. S. Spencer, 1806. The former is 74years of age. He was 
in Sir R. Calder’s action atthe taking of the West I Islands ; was wrecked 
inthe Bombay Castle, at the capture of the Gui/laume Tell ; in the expedition 
to Egypt; and atthe capture of the Marengo and Belle Poule. Lieut. 8. Spencer 
is 70 years of age: was 44 years a commanding officer, of which period he served 
29 1-2 years at sea; was master’s mate of the Victory, at Trafalgar; in the 
Maidstoxe's boats at Hieros Bay, in 1804; was agent in charge of transports at 
the battle of Algiers, and received a severe wound from the bursting of a 12- 
pounder. oe 


Obituary. 


Death oF GENERAL PakeENHAM.—Major-General the Hon. Sir Hercules 
Rowley Pakenham, K.C.B., brother to General Pakenham, who fell at New Or- 
leans, and brother-in-law to the Dake of W tine died suddenly, on Thurs- 
day evening, the 7th inst. (ult ) about 10 o'clock, at Langford-lodge, the family resi- 
dence in the county of Antrim. Pakenham was abeut 70 years ; 
and, as an officer, had earned a high character by his services in the Peninsular 
war. Subsequently to his retirement from ve service, he received the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Portsmouth. Latterly, he lived in the enjoyment of 
pn domestic felicity, on the peaceful banks of Neagh, amidst the cheer- 

ul society of an amiable and exemplary family. Hercules served at the 

siege capture of Copenhagen, in the year 1807 ; also in the Peninsular cam- 
paigns of 1808, 1809, 1510, icl1, and 1812, including the battles of Roleia, Vi- 
miera (wounded), Busaco, and Fuentes D’Qnor, siege and storm of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, two sieges and ‘storm of Badajoz—severely wounded at the assault. Sir 
Hercules received a silver medal and two clasps for Roleia and Vimiera; a gold 
cross for Busaco, Fuentes D’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz. His commis- 
sion as ensign is dated July 23, 1803; as lieutenant, Mareh 3, 1804; as n 
August 2, 1205; as major, August 30, 1810; as lieutenant-colenel, A 27, 
1812 ; as Colonel, May 27, 1825; as taller gevera January 10, 1837 ; a3 colonel 
of the 43d Foot, September 9, 1844.—Northern Whig. 

Ligut-Gen. DursFrorp.—Lieut-Gen. Elias Walker Durafurd, Colonel com- 
mandant of the Royal Engineers, was the son of the late Col. Elias Durnford, of 
the same corps, who was Lieut-Governor at Pensacola, and who the 
Royal Engineers under Sir Charles Grey at the taking of the West Indies, in 
1794. Elias Darnford, the son, the subject of this notice, acted at pee > a 
under his father, as a lieutenant. From that grade he rose, through much hard 
service, tothe rank of Lieutenant-General. This gallant officer died at his resi- 
dence, Tunbridge Wells, on the 8th ult.,in his 75th year. A brother of his, 
Lieut-Col. Philip Durnford, died from fever whilst incommand of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, in Jamaica. Another brother is the only one now surviving : he, also, is 
a Lieut-Colonel of the Royal Artillery. 

W. Ramsay, Esq., of Barnton, formerly M P. for Mid Lothian.—Sir Thomas 
Marrable, Kt, formerly secretary to the Board of Green Cloth in the Lord 
Steward’s department of the Royal household.—Anna Maria, Countess of Scar- 
borough, widow of John, seventh Earl, died on the 17th ult., aged 84. Her La- 
dyship was im peed of Julian Herring, Esq. She married Lord Scarborough in 
1785, and has left surviving issue one son, John, present Peer; and two daughters, 
Louisa-Frances, wife of the Rev. Thomas Cator ; and Henrietta-Barbara, mar- 
ried first to the Rev. Frederick Manners Sutton, and secondly to John Lodge El- 
lerton, Esq.—Dr. Boyrenson, a physicien in the Hon. East India Company's Ser- 
vice, and hed to the Bombay army, may be remembered as having been in- 
strumental, by his courage and energy, in saving many lives when the Great Liv- 

was wrecked, in March, 1845, off the coast of Corunna. Dr. Boyrenson 
died of jungle fever, at Kaira, Bombay, on the 6th of January last, much and de- 
servedly regretted.—Moajor Anderson, of Caledonia place, Clifton, in his 68th 
year.—At his seat, Chadacre-hall, Suffolk, Thomas Hallifax, Esq., in his 77th year. 
He has been a partner in the Banking House of Glyn, Hallifax. Mills & Co. more 
than half a century-—On the Ist ult., at Pau, in the Pyrenees, the Hon. Henry 
Alexander Savile, second son of the Earl and Countess of Mexborough.—On the 
10th ult., aged 51, Captain Parker Duckworth Bingham, R.N., of Park-walk, Chel- 
sea.—At . John Allan, Esq., surgeon, R.N., aged 61.—On the 22d March 
at Naples, Joba Donnelly, Esq., late Captain in Her Majesty’s 9th Regi , and 
second son of the iate Admiral Sir Ross Donnelly, K.C.B.—At Pau, Matilda, 
wife of General de Gaja, and eldest daughter of the late Lord Robert Fitzgerald. 
—Lately, Mr. Amedroz. formerly Chief Clerk to the Admiralty.—In Paris, on 
the l4th ult., Mr. T. Vibert, of the firm of Goupil, Vibert & Co., well known in 
this city as the originators and managers of the International Art Union. 








cessful. Mr. Shepherd has made several for 
were forwarded on Saturday, the 16th 
I mail, to reach the expedition 
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TO DRUG CLERKS,—Wanted a young Englishman of steady habits, with unexcep- 





tionabie testimonials of ability, industry, &c. Apply at 
apl 1S—1t* J. W. BASSETT’S, 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





G. P. PUTNAM HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


In six large plates, containing nearly 100 figures, arranged and edited by W.S. Mayo, M D. 
Mounted on pasteboard, with descriptive book—$6. 
These illustrations being on an extended scale and accurately designed, wi 
culiarly adapted for the purposes of port larinstruction. Their Uuperioetsy Vs heey ds 


hi 
by several eminent names. among o' , those of Professors Hackl wick 
Webster, of the New York Free Academy. — — 


Mr. Fennimore Cooper’s New Work, 
THE WAYS OF THE HOUR, 
A Tale, by the author of the “Spy,” the “Red Rover,” &e. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

This work contains a stri and powerful illustration of : . 
stantial evidence, in trials for Capital Crimes. ae Panik fot or ca om 
THE HUNGARIAN STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 

Outlines of the prominent ci s attending the Hungarian struggle for freedom, to- 
n Is who took part 





reumstance: 
gether with brief biographical sketches of the leading 
-) it. a Johann Pregay, Colonel and Adjutant-General in the Hungarian Army under 
ossuth. 
With a Map, 1 vol, 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 


This book comprises authentic details of the principal events connected with the revolu 


tionary movement in Hungary, together with biographical notices of its most prominent 


leaders, including Kossuth, Bem. Georgey, &c. 


EGYPT AND ITS MONUMENTS : 
Or, Egypt a Witness for the Bible. 
By Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D.. &e. 


Illustrated with engravings from the works of Champollion, Rossellini, Wilkinson, &c, and 
architectural views oi the principal temples, &c. 


1 vol.8vo. uniform with Layard’s Nineveh. 
A new edition, revised and enlarged. x” 
ofthe above 


Morocco, gilt. $3,50 ; and cloth $250. Also, recently issued, a cheap editi 
works , designed for the use of schools. ad 


Familiar in their mouths as household words.”—Shakspeare, 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW JOURN 
Simultaneously with the London edition, Nos. I and HOUSEH 
Weekly Journal, designed for the instruction and en tof all pce fh Hal I 
ducted by Charles Dickens, Esq. This work will bepublished weekly, and the trade will be 
supplied with quantities on liberal terms. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


The Personal History and Experience of David Copperfield the Y: 
Dickens, Esq., with all the illustrations; vol, 1, cloth gilt th 25; vinaitimeo 


This is the authorized edition, and will be published, in continuation, in monthly parts, vy 
G. P. PUTNAM, New York. 


MERCY’S DREAM. 
ENGRAVED FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
By D. Huntincron, Ese. 








SUBSCRIBER’S PRINT FOR 1850. 


ACH SUBSCRIBER ‘to the PHILADELPHIA ART-UNION, for the present years 
will receive a fine copy above—besides a share in the drawing of Prize Certifi- 
cates, which entitle holders to make their own selections of Paintings or other Works of Ars. 
List closes 4th May. 
. Subscriptions received by WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 


apl 13—4t* 353 Broadway. 











APPLY EARLY!! FOR THE 
NEW WORK BY MBS. BELLIS. 
Author of “ Social Distinction; or, Hearts and Homes,” &c., &€., in semi-monthly numbers 
Price 25 cents. 
THE MORNING CALL, by MRS. ELLIS. 
A Tasie Boox of LiTERATURE AND ART. 


Opening with a new work of Fiction descriptive of domestic life, from her admired pen. 
Paleo endl saatchee, by the ablest authors of the day, appear in its’ pages, illustrated Pith 
engravings by the most eminent modern artists; em) racing, overyihing that can interest the 
Mother, a Wite, and the Daughter; in connection with the fine arts and elegant literature 


Now ready, Nos.1 to 6, 
JOHN TALLIS & CO., 





16 John Street, New York, and London, and all Booktellers. 
apl 1S—4t 
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—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Cap.t w. will cumin of giom 
FOR PIERrOOLcUNinrD graves Mam sreansty <77-40710 Sa! | Miner bemseivntatne sr of fase Spee upot. the prince 
Spt gery ma ati delet Ceoean yo: ecqcetmadate 60 or @ passengers sta 0% Shae else made an arrangement to take charge of «few Family Classes, tn 
B. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street. | WEP eras, ke. apply tor. Hows, at his residence, No. Cottage Place, $doore south of 
The ATLANTIC will take her berth at the foot of Canal Street on the 20h inst. api 15 Bleecker street. 
COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, Te oneeed e Brunch of bis Cael Yan ye fe Lg we ofthe upper pert ofthe Sire) where b be 
y iTS t venue, re 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, opened <4 cas —_ —_— Ton, via. F i e 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. Lehigh, Whi kek, end hand Liverpool Oreo! adapted for the Rance, Furnace, Grate, y~ 
J. McSymon Francis MacDoxatp None but best q kept for sale, urutable for family use. 
- — CHARLES LOWTHER, 
Office of the Glasgow and New York Steamship Compay 95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
apl 6 Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 
MUSICAL EDUCATION i EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
R. HENRY C WATSON, teacher of Singing oy the seat, has removed to MBER of the Royal C u f Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lo 
M33 Amity Street, where application can be made for terms, kc., &c. dec 15 va don, attends at De osunel, and may be consuleed in ao realest the following 
ee a. t rs. soe see 


STBAM BETWEEN NEW YOs5K AND | GLASGOW 


THE powerful new screw Seendie oY OF yr an Ag oll tons register, om 
over al and 350 horse power, atthews, y Great Western, ; 

mander is intended to sail egulariy from NEW YORK to GLASGOW ebout the middle 
ol 


month, v 
every alternate York in ¥ in May, 3 july, September, ovesten, and January, and 
ae Gases in April, June, August, aes and February 
Phe first departure of this» lei vessel from "New York York, direct to Glasgow, 2 appointed 
18th of ing, te west, cy 12 o'clock, noon. Goods for shi 





to oo lace on Sgardeg pment 
received afte mr Phureda ay Say 6th May. Cabin passage, ninety dollars, 

Second cabin passage, fifty-five fee included. 

No steerage passengers retaken. 

These rates include provisicus, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 

rates. Carriesa 

The rooms for first second cabin passengers are unusually large, commodious, 

5. 
or or 
apl 6 eee J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE 8 eh aes OF MUSIC, painted by W. 8. Mount, executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 
by 15 inches $8 00. Colored, $5 00. 


. Each copy, p 
MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! ame 7! tea to the above, by the same artists, Same 
Each copy, plain $3 00. Colored 
No other Engravings have ever so much popularity and excited the admiration of 
every beholder as the above beau’ productions of the yo dod Teniers. 
GENERAL VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted de Trobriant. Each co; 
py This is the moet interesting view ever pu Bilshod. sh 


VIEW AND PLAS OF THE CITY oF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells. Each copy 

VIEWS OF ps hag MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug. be ee lith. by Deroy in Paris. 


The Five numbers now published contain 80 views, comprisin Fede, Raine 
Reg yn Falls Mount Ve $200. Colored: $3 he view es 
ti er 4 4 Pp $5 00. the views may be 


published, a ential 


yolng te on only i a 


t of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 
the Swedish Nightingale ever published. Each copy, plain 


1, Vibert, a Co., trend, Engle and inform the 4 the public that they have alwa rs on 
hand the 4. Les ussortment of Frene! 
States, and that their Paris German prints to be = in the 


saab hee ts as tofo the el- 
ties to the New pe ee oe made suc" arran i ennee. a nore 


BAYNE'S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO BUROPE. 


O's EVERY pune AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Broadway, 

8 original celebrated series of tic Panoramas, enti A Vo to Europe 

tig roaghicent views of Boston, its harbour, the Atlantic, Liverpool, Lon- 

Son, ro the ib (passing g under the a, and ending with a ficent view of 

Thames Tunnel tly gen may oth banks of the beautiful River Rhine 

in Boston for 47 weeks, and since <7 } cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 

Soe een rg Xeatte See T 
+2; ce movil ex! on on 

day afternoons at 3 o’clock. 7 ” Slee = 








THE BYE. 


Rk. W ee Oculist, 28 Barclay Soeet, New York, respectfully informs the public. 
nted ofthe various (hitherto considered 

enables him v with confidence to refer such of the afflicted who 
im and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to numee 
tone in the ‘Bret yo of society, and he invites those who are in want of Ar- 

bs yaa Eves, to call upon him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection 
+ nig, — which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ and defy the strictest 
scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made for a wry sup She same Abe be fur- 
nished with them upon low terms. Office hours 9 to 3. pen» hg th remarkable cures 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence march 9-6 


. THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 
now 9 A. salbed at ra fer0s ion ip Delite 
n a » 497 Gessdwen, fe See et Set. The 


ercy’s te 
nthe ‘Tow. Tower, Roman Penitent, Alms Gi —and more than 100 
121-2 = ‘ 

me! 


that the un 








the Eighth, Madly 
other works. y Jane rey nt 25 cents; season tickets 50 cents. C 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


GLE’S HYPE — 
Be! SLES I 4 ION TE UID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
how Lewis, one Physicians of Boston 
Melle porn erry gee Por ag greg ype Sipe g Lane ym peveeryees de ened 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1847. 
Mr. Wm. Pogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extgnsivel 
ased in m polly, and they on it the decided vol peweiege hy & over all othe r compositio ohe of ths 
It invigorates ay beautifies the hair, clears the skin of all impurities, without 
cing any ultimate de! leterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
wn patented compounds. * WINSLOW LEWIS. 
al is an bafiopepees st article for the Ladies, as it peered the hair in place and curl, and the 
or vectng he free from dandriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
oe a good head of - 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 

ton? say ety 4 icle is totally different and far superior to anythin ney et invented for shav 
The base of it is derived from the Amole, or “ soap plant” of California, an article used 
i natives of rat y country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so hurtful to the 

is a Its vegetento and and pa, properties have the purest and most nourishin 

a the skin,—it olnge irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
= mat ary on the face. Itisa “Ss ed luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
Itis done up in elegant style, Smet either” for the dressing case of the “ rough and 

ready” traveller, or the t of the most fastidious connoisseur. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
and freer lt is equally efficacious in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer 
pf, 7 of Winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 

oO 


All the -meey articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior te anything yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 
cases, wil] be refunded by my Agents. 

WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 


277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
To be bed, onal the Prineipal Druggists in every Tewn throughout the United States 








and Canad march: 2—ly 
TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
. ROBERT STANTON, 
iin saiies STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
January, 1850. hm, 
Cc. J. HOLT’S 
UPERIOR 7s SOAPS, for c, Fulling, and ether hop ore ur poses. 

SMa ufactory 51 to Hanrmoraeiien, In boxes of $0 pounds and 4 8, and in 


Sold by Chester Driggs, 681 Broadway, GC. S. Bag == 217 Bleecker ea Hope, 131 
A Sa Te 6o., corner Brosiway Broome, and other ve ar ~ ~<-3 le Gro- 


R Sent, uae comet mmodious Theatre einnces bis Wanton ef Levine it for perlots 
LETTING it for periods to 
Artists ceidiies tonamn 
pplication te be made to T. P. ne the wal of Govern No se King Sen 


West, Toronto, C. W. 
jan 5—6t 
MONTGOMERIE & GREBNHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


H. E. Monrcomerie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 








jan 19—iy 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
5¢ CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


ass Fo asin d of American, English, French, and German Books. T 
Lit works of The Library bas lately mr otammasipae 


my 12—ly 








nglish ey T= ay 4 invoice Com, Paris, whic reat work 
pan teens mem be volumes, folio Agincou 7 
Fey by Bevo folio, hei pee mo and a select — 
* jan 19—tf 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 
HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at th hall 
T p Ra ae TD Divine Unity, a wer between S; and Prince etreens oan re- 


notice, 10 0° , 
-——) . tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 2 ceuts. =. a 


woe 
Afternoon 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 










jan 5—ly 





a Double A 


HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
pl ES Warerooms 295 Broadway. 


call the attention Se ove of this beautifulinstrument, to the 


ee coeereo 


ois able ans eee 
0 te 
with such improve- 

of prices and 





dose. The 
is offered to the 
port.” 


New York, March Ist, 1848. 
Ad Mr. James Tarrant.” 


Chesant-ot, Philadelphia. E. M 
Co, “f anal st., New Orleans, 


TESTIMONIAL. —From Geor; 
“Thave inode 


eartburn, Costiveness, 
lead va evaluable o> comedy, Cathartica 


oe ion be administered, and the e. 
lic, give ita claim to general notice which 
[Signed] 


repared ry sold wholesale and r 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of 
ad \ my for sale at 110 pd ay 


and 


10 Astor { Among ¥ Park Row. 531 Broadway. 
aoe No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore 


Toy the 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS en SELTZER APERIENT 


Hs obtained among Physicians hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distir 
member of the Med Profession of this city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its gions. 


, a oes M. D., ae of 


Geol 
bed the ike “ailinine whish you pre- 
favour. 
in to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 


tt thowe caves where there isan excess of acid in the stomach and rtger_-Aperient 18 
cy, Hi ient’ in 


&e., the ‘ Seltzer 
are generally obnoxious to 

y cases, however in which I have eiusinioterea 
ly taken it, and frequently me to repeat the 

‘ a of much 
t iy 4 in which it 

iB sup- 

GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 
No. 68 Warren street, 


etait, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 


183 Broad- 

Yas pee eubeesn gs, Deblensee, Dved, Bows 
m. Hendric mavann' c 

principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 





leir; Physici ans, G. O. Reill 
HIS COMPANY is 
dependent malt kiedlo, the v: 
mJ 


Company are enabled, 


CA 


interest much nd that which can be obtained 
poses beyo 


A 


of cost; guarantee 
it payment, or yearly premium, and granting inc 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2istT auGusT, 1847 


PITAL, £50,000, 


President, La C. Baker; Vice President, J. D. Brondgeest; Selicitors, Burton & Sad- 
y and W. G. Dickinson. 

to effect AssuRANCE UPON LivEs, and t 
or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Sentes 
kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In eddition t to the various advantages offered 
from the investment of the Seay in the Province at a rate of com- 





ct any b 


by other Companies, the Directors of this 


Britain, to promise a most mate- 
ssurances, ieeion. or Endowments for a smaller 











TEM having been adopted by 


presen ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
jiate or deft for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local ition of the Comp as of p im to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such rers to exercise pom Aan over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 


risks, as well as = prompt settlement of claims. 
rances can be effected WITH Or WITHOUT ne ay ee in the profits of the Company, 
the premiums may be paid in —_ early or 


pd ge instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
will be given for one half of the first SEVEN 


premiums, secured upon tna Policy alone. 











Tables 
obtained of the 





Agents and ‘Medical cers 






LOndOD....0+-se00e+ 
Mont 





Fe eerereeereeees 


St PIER ecaancooce 





jan5 


DUNdAS..ccccrcccccceccccsscee-seess 
eoccerseces-s Georg es . Dr. 

coece Froderick A. Wilson. \.» Dr. 
ssecdocescccceseccocsccscses David Buchan.. 
Malcolm Cameron.. 
Quebec.....cccrccecesesccscessee Welch and Davies...crcscsecesess 
«e Lachlan Bell....... eccece 
«» Edmund Bradburne .... Dr. George Herrick... 
«.« William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratfor 


seeeee 






Canada, while the assured with P: 
that Branch of = Company’s ce ge 
of rospectuses, Forms of A piostion. os and any further information, can be 
or from any of the | agents, 


Ressttoas.. evccccccccccsccccesocce = Sots Muirhead.....-. 





Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Age. With | Without | Half ore Age. With ) Without ; Half Credit. 
Profits rofits. Profits. Profits. coeccccccocs 
15 1131 16 6 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
2% 1174 1912 45 8171 $406 374 
25 229 1147 50 4131 $8171 414 
w+» 2938 202 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 2167 364 60 71010 6 9 6132 
The above rates, For without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the —~ tables of a set 4 ‘ 


Sadao wih de office at present offering to Assure in 
share ia three-fourths of the whole profit of 


Y appo: 








ore vsoeee De: Jamies Vicshizecserocrm7 core 
exan ler Anderson.......- 
» C. SOWell..ccecceccencces 


se eeeee 
eee eereeeee oe 
POOeeT IIe 
seen eeeeraaee 


seeseres 


By order of the Board, 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
Hamilton. 





jan5 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
as COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 


ALFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 


BROWN, BROTHERS & C 
DENNISTOUN WOOD & So. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PA LMER 





oy smpblots containing the rates 


examiners, 
1 Wall street, and of 
Part of the os 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


36 Cornhill, London. 


A 


AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


ND SURPLUS $255,000. 


[ Empowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savines Bank ror THE WIpow AND THE OnPHaNn.” 


7, LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 

NEW YORK. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman. | bee —o =, 
George Barcla: ache McEvers 
Samuel 8. ey Henry Ludium.’ 
Gorham A. Worth Robert J. Dillon. 
William Van Hook, 

BaLTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTa H.B.M. Consul, Baay F Tiffan ma 
Donald Mcliv Dr. J. H. McCullon. 

BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, j Benjamin —. 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Frauklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 


EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


of 
and Annual Report of 1849, &c., can be had free of c 


um, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
. harge, on application at 


is permanent. tn invested in the United States, in the names of three of 





{should any such arise} or 
ed days are allowed, 


where all 





otherwise. 
after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of 
Pret United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
ness connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—aff 


to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 
Medical Exehsiners etterd daily 
of the different Local Boards and Agenci 


le always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 


‘ord- 


ing este on every ery possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 


at one “er - P. M., at 71 Wall Suen, the Office 
communications to be me > 


J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent. - 
; jan 











April: 13 


—— 











a = + 
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LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 














Hwsen. * SMITH call attention to their As $y elegant assortment of Frameg 
des hh cet ebans and. woul ree by ty = oe apevoen of the Alsou HOw that 

r year in every variety of 
they are prepared to fame jan 5— brad 
~~ <aataadl 

UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 

ATLANTIC. ....cscccrccccecereees aconeecece sovceceeessCapt, West, 

PACIBIC...c.ccececcseees Secccccccosese encccce ereceveeeCapt. Nye, 

ARCTIC...0.0+0+ 960Gd cocereeccocenooes ooenesanes eee Capt. Luce. 

BALTIC...... adncapeene cehececnces pensesene eeesececess Capt. Comstock. 


ADRIATIC ....... eecccses Oeecercececcese ce seceeeeeees- Capt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service » Overy ca, 
has —— en in ir construction, as also in their En, ane to ensure strength and 3 “y 
and th for are unequalled for comfort or ele 
paasage from es York to “Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State 





Pr rice of 
Rooms, 


No Melghto be secured bo paid for. 
for tor a to 
an peer | ARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 


DW 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & é0. Liverpool, 
The Steam Ship ATLANTIC will sail hence on Saturday, the 27th of April, and return, legy- 
ing Liverpool on Wednesday, the 15th of May. 
The Steam Ship PACIFIC wil) sail hence for Liverpool on Saturday, the {lth of Ma 
Liverpool, onWednesday, 29th of May. ¥ Fr end 
An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jey, - 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, and the value 
thereof therein ex feb 9—4 





Bee nein MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA, 


‘Tite ony ape David Bale. © 


H. Pearson. 
The CALIFORNLA, 14, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form « monthiy 


Line between 

P rs in the after ine cre Saraiahed bedding, but ans wines and liquors, and wij) 
be allowed space for personal bag ee, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceedin, 
in measurement ten ‘cable feet. iy st on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per ton, and one and a half per cent. on 8: oposite 

Packages should not exceed 125 lbs. weight for mule carriage. 





fo 4 < +1 
Passengers in the own bodaieny are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their 
ry — to be landed Langit My taken as 
SS pees port charges, inci 
cgeared until 
Office of the 


og beelllt feos and boat hire, to be paid by the passen. 


‘ld for. 
ompany, New York, $4 South Street. Jan5 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British 
and afterihe st January neat therefore, the Brituh and, North American Mal 





will recewe F British Goods, according to priority of arrival at 
whar; week, with the 
sharon eng Pada nd Wed Wednesday of each commencing sailing from Liver 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 










Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. 
ASia...eseeeees Crecccecceses 6. on & Judkins | Hibernia..... ccccccccocecocess W. J.C. Lang 
ee +A. Ryrie | Niagara.....ccccccccsececccsccsseess J. Stone 
: . Shannon | Canada.. m. Harrison 
Europa..... eoccccces eeocccccecess F. G. Lott] Cambria.........ccssecees eocecccece - Leitch 
Caledonia..... +.» W. Douglas. 


Chen vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 
From 
ocees - Vork.....++e+. Wednesday.....April 17th 
+++ Wednesday. soeeMay Ist. 
° ednesday..,.May 8th 
Canada. .coccccccccccccccssocscsesBOMOD seccscccccocs nesday....May 15t/i. 
Niagara.sec-c+-seccceseceseseeees New York ., eee “Wednesday... oe oe 22d. 
Passage in first cabin Gem New York or Boston to Savespodt 
do = in second do do do 
fete not secured until paid for. 
reight will be charged on —— beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
~ experienced surgeon on 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFrFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


Europa.cccsesesceess 
America.. 
Cambria.. 






se eeee 





eeeeeeeee 


E. CURARD, JR. 
roadway. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, Sie peseuee, see y;. take goods for transhipment for New York or Bosioa 
by the Britishand N.A. Ro’ teamers. 
1s ly to " Cc. MAC ~—_ 14 Water street, Liverpool. 
= or ony information to NARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
ec 1 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACE3BTS. 
HE Proprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liv: erpoo! bs have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, a 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz 





















Ships. — From New York. From Liverpool 
New World.. ang pes. Agr 21 
West Point ll we AB 
Fidelia.... 
Roscius.. 
Isaac Wright.. -.-Marshall 
Ashburton..... . --Bunt’ng.. ee 
Constellation.......++. LUCE .cccsscceresceses 
Vorkshire.......0ce0+- Bryer. scovceserceereelB..cee esos “16. eve-wee ve 
Siddons....cccereccees CODD coccsecvecsseesQicesesece 
Columbia ...... coccesBUPDET.ccceseses 
Patrick Henry.......- Delano ...scccceseees 
Waterloo ......es0++ F. P. Allen.......- 
New York.....+..++- Cropper....secseres oe] 
Sheridan ........00+ FUMED. oo ccccccocccccs 








These ships are all of the lar, est class, and are commanded by men of character ani ex- 
perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfor and 
convenience, and they are furnished with ove description of stores of the best kind. Pusc 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to {ivergoci. seenationoenaasaey 3 
Poti to New 
nts for the ships ‘Oxford, ne Isaac a rr O ee — Fidelis 
ambridge, and New York, C. H. MARSHALL, \. ¥ 
BARING, | BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. 
T, & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, seg Henry Clay, and Ndw World, 
“ INNELL, MINTURN & CO., N.Y 
MAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddo: Sverdan, at ‘Guriey, 
> - ? me "SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO. N. Y. 


SROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
fe d of the Pttewing ships, which will suc: 


seen eer ereeeraee 


A 





leet, h 


HIS line of /p 





will be 
ceed each other in the at in which ey are named, unctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of ev from London on the 18th snd 25 th, and Porismoutd 


on the Ist and 16th of every pete throughout the year, viz :— 

















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York, London. 3 
Devonshire,new, Heve May 8, Sept. Jan. 8)June 28, Oct. 2 ; 
Northumberland,’ Lord, “ > % ‘ Me 3 4 ‘ ei\July 13, Nov. 13, Marc 
Southampton, new organ, une 8. Oct, 8, Feb, & , 
Victoria,” ” Johnsto “ 2% “2d, « ’ 2ilaug. is Dec. 13, April 1s 
Hendrik. — Pratt, July 8, Nov. 8, Marchs bay iB 
Marg. E inker, 4, “ —-24\Sept. 3 Jan. 13, May! 
Ocean Gaeen, new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dec feel s ~ 28, Jan. 23 Mey 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, _  ° 24 - Oct. 13, Feb. 13, Jus?! 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navig 
ee. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the beat descrip- 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for ench adult, without wines 
and Rapees. Neither the captains nor owners of these will be nsible for letters, 


— or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of lading are signed therefor. Ap 


OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. 
Mais and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Loudon 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. ™ 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 02 * 
lst of each month, as follows :— Mow Yerk. 
orl 


ST DENIS Ist January....ceccccces 
Howe, master. lst 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. 


Havre. 
16th February, 





BALTIMORE, lst March., 
Conn, master, ; ist July ... 
ONEIDA, te apa 16th May 
J st soe cecceecs , 
Funck, master. —_ ts yy it detpoent fig September, 
Ist December ........- (16th Janiary. tis 
The “_— are = oh the > Gs cl Jed by men of wcicsnauee in : 
price of passage is $100 without w enses but those actus! 
a sent to the ahsorate will be forwbrded free from ma INCKEN, A A ents m 
jau 5 aaa 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








